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TO  help  stimulate  intelligent  merchandising 
of  canned  foods,  a  series  of  educational 
sales  ideas  for  the  retail  grocer  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  American  Can  Company  in  the 
six  important  grocery  publications  listed 
above.  Each  month  a  different  canned  food  is 
featured — this  month,  canned  stringless  beans. 


Four  of  the  advertisements  have  already  ap¬ 
peared — Corn,  Pineapple,  Peaches,  Peas — and 
we  will  gladly  send  you  reprints  upon  request. 
We  hope  you  will  read  the  current  page  and 
follow  the  entire  series.  We  think  you  will 
find  it  interesting — and  valuable  in  your  work 
with  the  retail  trade. 
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NEOKING-IN  ATTACHMENT  LOCK-SEAMER 


rCANGER 


OOUBLE-SEAMERS 


The  output  of  this  line  is  250  cans  per  minute 

'i  ■ 


DRY  PACKAGE  CANS  MADE 
BY  CAMERON  MACHINERY 


This  splendid  new  type  oF  can  has  several  important  fea¬ 
tures  which  should  interest  you.  When  the  cover  of  this 
can  is  in  place  it  rests  tightly  upon  the  shoulder  made  by 
the  reduced  diameter  of  the  neck  The  outside  diameter 
of  the  cover  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  body,  so  that  when 
the  lid  is  on,  the  outside  surface  is  smooth  for  labeling. 
The  label  makes  a  sure  seal,  and  the  contents  of  the  can 
will  not  sift  out. 
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At  the  same  time  that  the  Double  Seamer  attaches  the 
can  bottom  it  also  rolls  over  the  top  of  the  body.  This 
last  feature,  which  greatly  improves  the  can,  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  section  of  this  can. 


For  Coffee,  Baking 
Powder  and  other 
Non- Liquid  Products 


No.  300  Lockseam 
Bodymaker  with 
Necking-in  Attach¬ 
ment. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery 


240  N.  Ashland  Avenue 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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APRIL 

1905 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  a  small  group 
of  men  organized  the  Continental 
Can  Company  because  they  had  faith  in 
the  Canning  Industry  and  believed  that 
it  would  grow. 

To  all  Continental  men  and  to  the  Old 
Guard  of  the  Canning  Industry,  this 
month  is  particularly  significant  for  the 
first  shipment  of  Cans  was  made  from 
our  Syracuse  Plant  in  April  1905. 

In  the  intervening  twenty-eight  years 
there  has  been  accomplished  one  of  the 
most  spectacular  examples  of  modem 
progress — largely  made  possible  by  the 
unswerving  adherence  to  a  rigid  policy 
of  manufacturing  highest  quality  cans 
and  rendering  real  service  to  Canners. 

From  the  small  output  of  532,000  cans 
in  1905,  Continental,  through  its  great 
organization,  now  has  a  yearly  output 
that  reaches  into  billions  of  cans. 

From  one  plant  in  Syracuse  in  1905, 
today  Continental  has  39  modem  plants 
located  at  strategic  distribution  points  in 
27  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 
These  include  four  plants  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  can-making  and  can-closing 
equipment,  and  completely  equipped 
laboratories  for  research  in  canning  tech¬ 
nology  and  can  manufacturing. 

And,  finally,  there  has  been  built  up  a 
large  and  experienced  organization  to 
carry  on  its  policy  of  progress  that  the 
Canning  Industry  may  be  even  better 
served  now  and  in  the  years  to  come. 
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S.  J.  Steele 

Vice-President  in  Charge 
of  Sales 

F.  A.  Prahl 

Vice-President  in  Charge 
of  Manufacturing 

C.  H.  Englar 

Assistant  Manager  of  Sales  Packers  Cans 


yNm  CondnentaVs  present  place  in 
the  Industry,  a  tribute  to  the  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  quality  of  products  and  the 
service  rendered  by  the  experienced  men 
in  its  Sales  Division,  it  is  fitting  that  we 
picture  above  the  executives  who  have  been 
responsible  in  part  for  this  progress. 

However,  to  pay  tribute  to  all  the  loyal 
and  capable  Continental  men  who  have 
contributed  to  this  growth  would  be  im¬ 
possible  because  of  lack  of  space. 


Now  IS  THE 
STARTllSG  TIME 

T  won’t  be  long  now  before  the  Can¬ 
ning  Season  will  be  with  us.  Crops 
will  be  coming  in  and  canneries  will 
begin  to  hum.  Busy  days  are  just  ahead. 
NOW  is  the  time  to  make  sure  that  every¬ 
thing  is  in  readiness  to  "go.” 

Continental  has  every  facility  ready  for 
even  greater  service  in  1933.  Line  after 
line  of  smooth-running,  high-speed,  can¬ 
making  machinery  in  its  many  modern 
plants  will  soon  be  turning  out  cans  faster 
than  the  eye  can  count.  The  Traffic  De¬ 
partment  will  be  concentrating  on  the 
quickest  and  cheapest  ways  to  get  cans  to 
customers.  Research  Specialists  armed 
with  Laboratory  data  will  be  ready  to  serve 
quickly  whatever  emergency  arises.  Clos¬ 


ing  Machine  inspections  are  being  made 
— everything  here  is  ready  to  go. 


"trS  BETTER  PACKED  IN  TIN" 

Modem  tin  cans  are  the  strongest,  light¬ 
est  and  most  economical  of  all  packages. 
They  seal  in  and  preserve  all  the  good¬ 
ness  of  your  products.  T hey  exclude  air, 
moisture,  germs,  light  and  other  destruc¬ 
tive  elements.  No  other  container  yields 
so  much  in  service  at  comparative  cost. 


_ g 


One  of  the  39  modern  Continental 
Plants  of  today,  located  at  Los 
Angeles,  California,  in  which  has 
been  installed  the  most  advanced  can 
manufacturing  machineryandequip* 
ment  known  to  engineering  science. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Established  1878 

The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


The  aim  of  agricultural  BILU— There  is 

nothing  of  greater  importance  to  every  man  in 
this  industry  than  the  Farm  Bill  now  before  Con¬ 
gress.  It  may  be  law  by  the  time  this  reaches  you. 
The  wide  influence  of  its  many  requirements  have 
scared  many  and  made  all  hesitate.  On  May  1st  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace  gave  a  radio 
talk.  It  is  a  recital  of  what  science  has  done  for  the 
farmer  and  for  all  of  us,  and  this  phase  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  understood. 

Here  it  is  in  part: 

IN  this  series  of  radio  broadcasts  it  is  the  custom, as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  for  each  Cabinet  officer  to  do  a  little  boasting  about 
his  own  department.  I  am  more  than  willing  to  do  my  share 
of  that  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  but  in  my 
remarks  tonight  I  hope  not  only  to  discuss  the  past  of  this 
department,  but  also  to  consider  its  future. 

Necessarily,  that  involves  the  new  farm  bill.  By  tonight  I 
had  hoped  to  be  able  to  talk  in  some  detail  about  it,  but  since 
the  bill  has  not  yet  become  law,  detailed  discussion  will  have 
to  wait.  In  lieu  of  that,  let  me  discuss  the  view  that  the  new 
bill  is  the  logical  next  step  in  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  particular,  and  of  all  government  in  general. 

In  order  properly  to  appraise  the  work  of  this  far-flung  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Federal  Government,  suppose  we  cut  through 
a  tedious  underbrush  of  official  and  legal  language,  and  set 
forth,  in  plain  words,  what  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
established  to  do. 

If  you  have  thought  about  mankind’s  struggle  through  the 
ages  to  build  an  orderly  society,  you  will  agree  that  there  have 
been  two  primary  problems:  first,  to  produce  enough  food  and 
fiber  to  feed  and  clothe  us  all;  second,  to  divide  what  we  pro¬ 
duce  as  equitably  as  possible. 

We  have  always  had  to  be  concerned  with  production.  What¬ 
ever  else  man  can  do  without,  he  cannot  live  without  food. 

*  4!  * 

By  putting  nature  in  harness,  so  far  as  possible,  we  have 
solved  mankinds  first  great  problem — the  problem  of  producing 
enough  food  to  go  around.  We  have  solved  it  too  well,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  but  I  shall  speak  of  that  later. 

When  it  is  possible  for  the  farmers  of  a  nation  to  increase 
production  50  per  cent,  while  crop  acreage  is  increasing  only 
25  per  cent,  we  know  that  science  has  been  at  work.  That  is 
exactly  what  has  happened  in  the  United  States  during  the 
past  30  years.  In  large  part  it  is  a  result  of  the  scientific  work 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  co¬ 
operating  state  institutions. 

*  *  * 

Whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  every  farmer  in  the  United 
States  is  farming  differently  today — and  better — because  of  the 
scientific  discoveries  resulting  from  State  and  Federal  appro¬ 
priations.  The  average  hour  of  man  labor  and  the  average 
acre  of  land  is  undoubtedly  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent  more 
productive  today  because  of  this  scientific  work.  From  the 
fundamental  point  of  view — that  of  supplying  the  food  and 
fiber  needed  by  our  modern  civilization — the  millions  of  dollars 
spent  by  State  and  Federal  agencies  during  the  past  generation 
have  been  abundantly  worth  while. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

And  at  other  times,  a  scientist  may  fail  to  solve  one  problem, 
only  to  solve  another  unexpectedly.  Not  long  ago  some  chem¬ 
ists  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  were  examining  molds — 
fungous  growths,  that  is — to  find  one  that  would  produce 
tartaric  acid.  Patiently  they  tested  one  after  another,  until 


they  had  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  149  different  molds. 
Finally  the  150th  rewarded  their  long  search  with  success — 
but  not  the  success  they  were  expecting.  Instead  of  producing 
tartaric  acid,  the  150th  mold  unexpectedly  produced  gluconic 
acid.  This  is  now  used  in  making  calcium  gluconate,  the  only 
calcium  salt  that  can  be  injected  between  the  muscles,  without 
causing  abscesses,  in  treating  certain  human  diseases.  This 
salt  used  to  cost  $150  a  pound.  As  a  result  of  this  research,  it 
may  now  be  had  for  50  cents  a  pound. 

Much  of  the  scientific  work  of  the  department,  however,  calls 
for  more  than  the  ordinary  equipment  of  a  scientist.  I  am 
thinking  of  the  plant  explorers,  the  men  who  cut  their  way 
through  treacherous  jungles,  or  press  on  across  the  forbidding 
deserts  of  Mongolia  in  search  of  plants  that  we  need  here  at 
home.  Whenever  you  eat  bread  made  from  durum  wheat,  or 
enjoy  a  choice  steak  or  pork  chops  from  cattle  or  hogs  fed  on 
alfalfa  and  soybeans,  or  sample  a  package  of  dates  or  a  crate 
of  navel  oranges  from  California,  or  the  new  Satsuma  oranges 
from  Florida — whenever  you  enjoy  any  of  these  things,  you 
are  reaping  the  benefit  of  the  work  done  by  a  handful  of  ex¬ 
plorers  employed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

If  you  live  in  the  Gulf  Coast  region,  you  probably  are 
familiar  with  the  rise  of  a  new  industry  down  there,  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  tung  oil  trees.  About  26  years  ago  tung  oil  revolutionized 
the  manufacture  of  varnish,  but  the  oil  had  to  be  imported 
from  China.  Back  in  1905  David  Fairchild,  plant  explorer  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  brought  the  first  seeds  of  the 
tung  trees  to  the  United  States  from  the  Yangtze  Valley  of 
China.  Our  plant  industry  men  discovered,  after  a  good  deal 
of  experimentation,  that  the  trees  do  well  in  the  Gulf  Coast 
region,  and  the  new  industry  is  today  firmly  established  there. 

Not  every  trip  of  a  plant  explorer,  of  course,  is  so  productive. 
Every  trip  has  its  dangers  and  its  adventures,  but  frequently 
the  results  are  slight.  Yet  the  introduction  of  a  navel  orange, 
or  a  useful  variety  of  soybean,  or  a  hardy  wheat,  atones  for 
many  unsuccessful  trips. 

In  one  way  or  another,  I  have  said,  every  farmer  in  the 
United  States  is  farming  differently  today  because  of  the 
scientific  discoveries  resulting  from  State  and  Federal  appro¬ 
priations.  To  be  specific  and  as  up-to-date  as  possible,  suppose 
we  run  down  the  list  of  research  achievements  reported  by  one 
bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  past  year. 
Before  me  is  a  summarized  report  for  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  and  among  their  accomplishments  I  find  these  items: 

Established  the  superiority  of  five  new  hybrid  lines  of  corn 
in  Iowa  tests;  released,  for  the  use  of  growers,  two  new  lines 
of  hybrid  sweet  corn  that  will  be  resistant  to  bacterial  wilt; 
released,  for  the  use  of  growers,  a  new  wilt-resistant  variety  of 
tomato,  known  as  the  Pritchard;  introduced  a  new  blackberry 
variety,  the  Brainerd,  especially  adapted  for  the  West  and 
South,  and  also  introduced  three  improved  varieties  of  straw¬ 
berry;  developed  new  root  stocks  for  Satsuma  oranges,  and 
found  new  disease-resistant  stocks  for  California  grape  vine¬ 
yards;  introduced  a  new  sugar  beet,  U.  S.  No.  1,  that  is  re¬ 
sistant  to  the  costly  curly  top  disease,  and  that  also  greatly 
cutyields  older  varieties;  tested  some  promising  new  sugarcane 
seedlings,  crosses  of  American  and  New  Guinea  varieties;  re¬ 
ported  distinct  progress  in  breeding  alfalfa  that  will  be 
immune  to  bacterial  wilt;  developed  a  new  variety  of  Egyptian 
cotton  in  Arizona. 

As  another  part  of  its  job,  this  bureau  investigates  the  stor¬ 
ing,  handling,  and  processing  of  foods.  For  the  year  under 
report  the  bureau  scientists  discovered,  among  other  things, 
that  putting  apples  in  cold  storage  immediately  after  picking 
almost  completely  prevents  soft  scald;  that  adding  sulphur 
dioxide  to  the  sawdust  packing  of  grapes  retards  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  mold;  and  that  treating  fruits  with  carbon  dioxide 
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before  shipment  is  as  effective  as  pre-cooling  in  preventing 
spoilage. 

That  is  a  partial  report  of  the  research  accomplishments  of 
one  bureau.  It  gives  point  to  the  statement  that  research  can 
stabilize  crop  production  and  eliminate  or  reduce  those  hazards 
— of  disease,  of  climate,  even  of  soil — which  make  agricultural 
production  uncertain.  For  it  remains  true  that  though  drouth 
or  disease  or  insect  pests  may  raise  the  price  of  a  crop  by 
reducing  the  supply,  such  higher  prices  are  cold  comfort  to 
the  particular  farmer  whose  cotton  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
boll  weevil,  or  whose  wheat  has  been  hit  by  rust.  I  have,  I 
think,  a  proper  scientific  respect  for  insects  and  diseases,  but 
I  question  whether  we  ought  to  leave  it  up  to  them  to  determine 
the  size  of  our  crops  and  the  level  of  our  incomes.  Nor  can  I 
forget  that  every  year,  according  to  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  the 
damage  wrought  by  insects  nullifies  the  labor  of  a  million  men. 

If  time  and  your  patience  permitted,  it  would  be  possible 
to  cite  instances  to  show  how  research  has  affected  all  of  our 
major  farm  crops  and  classes  of  livestock,  how  the  patience, 
the  skill,  and  the  informed  imagination  of  scientists  employed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  altered  the  agricultural 
map  of  this  country  and  modified  the  farm  practices  of  every 
farmer  in  the  land.  Many  farmers  are  not  aware  of  this,  for 
the  results  of  research  reach  the  individual  farm  by  an  intri¬ 
cate,  devious  path,  but  they  get  there  just  the  same. 

If  you  will  agree  with  me  on  that,  I  suspect  you  are  at  the 
same  moment  questioning  whether  this  research  has  proved  to 
be  an  unmixed  blessing.  For  science  and  invention,  you  will 
say,  have  not  only  made  it  possible  for  us  to  produce  enough 
to  go  around:  they  have  made  it  possible  for  us  to  pile  up 
towering  surpluses,  which  in  turn  seem  capable  of  bringing 
our  whole  economic  system  crashing  down  around  our  ears. 

We  cannot  deny  that.  When  scientists  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  develop  a  variety  of  wheat  that  produces  five 
bushels  more  per  acre  than  the  variety  commonly  grown,  one 
result  may  be,  and  often  is,  too  much  wheat.  When  our  modern 
knowledge  of  nutrition  enables  one  bushel  of  corn  to  go  as  far 
as  two  bushels  did  in  the  pioneer  days  in  feeding  livestock, 
one  result  may  be  too  much  pork  and  lard. 

Of  late  years  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  colleges 
have  been  aware  of  the  problem.  They  have  tried  to  meet  it 
by  helping  the  individual  farmer  adjust  his  own  production 
to  changing  market  needs.  They  have  hoped  that  advice  and 
complete  information  on  supply  and  demand,  would  suffice. 

Where  they  have  been  remiss,  in  my  judgment,  is  in  declining 
to  face  the  fact  that  the  individual  farmer  cannot  adjust  his 
production  intelligently  unless  he  knows,  with  some  degree  of 
certainty,  that  his  neighbors  will  do  likewise.  And  it  is  to  face 
that  realistically  that  the  new  farm  bill  has  been  drafted.  The 
essence  of  it  is  collective  action,  by  all  the  producers,  to  accomo¬ 
date  their  production  to  the  market  that  actually  exists. 

Our  expenditures  for  science,  our  efforts  at  increasing  pro¬ 
ductive  efficiency,  have  in  no  sense  been  unwise.  Certainly  no 
thoughtful  person  could  approve  the  abondonment  of  scientific 
research,  or  the  relegation  of  our  machines  to  the  ash-heap. 
To  do  that  would  be  like  abandoning  the  use  of  automobiles 
because  we  have  automobile  accidents.  As  a  rule,  the  fault  is 
not  with  the  automobile,  but  with  the  driver. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  science  that  we  have  unused  piles  of 
wheat  on  Nebraska  farms,  and  tragic  breadlines  in  New  York 
City  at  one  and  the  same  moment.  Rather  it  is  because  we  have 
refused  to  apply  science  to  the  development  of  social  machinery, 
machinery  that  will  regulate  our  economic  system  to  the  end 
that  what  we  produce,  can  be  equitably  divided. 

I  am  not  one  to  ask  for  less  efficiency.  I  want  more,  and  I 
know  that  we  can  get  far  more.  But  I  want  the  efficiency  to  be 
controlled  in  such  a  way  that  it  does  more  good  than  harm.  I 
want  to  see  the  farmers  of  the  South  grow  300  pounds  of  cotton 
per  acre  instead  of  150  pounds,  and  the  farmers  of  the  North 
50  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  instead  of  35  bushels.  I  want  to 
see  the  average  milk  cow  yield  400  pounds  of  butterfat  per 
year  instead  of  200.  And  I  see  no  reason  why  our  hogs  event¬ 
ually  should  not  produce  100  pounds  of  pork  on  the  average 
from  6  bushels  of  corn,  instead  of  from  9  bushels. 

These  things  can  all  be  done.  The  research  now  going  on 
will  make  it  possible,  and  will  pave  the  way  for  countless  new 
agricultural  achievements  as  well. 


Only  the  other  day  I  learned  that  research  now  in  progress 
indicates  that  crops  grown  in  some  regions  of  the  nation  have 
a  higher  nutritional  value  than  do  apparently  similar  crops 
grown  in  other  areas.  If  further  study  bears  this  out,  the  con¬ 
sequences  will  certainly  be  far-reaching.  We  may  have  a  new 
agricultural  map  a  decade  from  now. 

The  research  job,  far  from  being  done,  is  only  well  begun. 
We  shall  need  new  varieties  of  cereals  and  grasses  to  resist 
diseases  better  than  those  we  now  have.  We  shall  have  to  keep 
cutting  costs  of  production  by  increasing  yields  per  acre. 
Methods  of  cultivation,  like  methods  of  feeding  and  managing 
livestock,  must  be  subject  to  continuing  investigation  if  we  are 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  continually  changing  economic  world 
about  us. 

When  our  chemists,  not  long  ago,  discovered  an  economical 
method  by  which  bagasse,  a  sugarcane  waste,  could  be  made 
into  high-quality  cellulose,  suitable  for  rayon,  we  patted  our¬ 
selves  on  the  back  for  an  achievement  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance.  But  over  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  is  a 
small  bottle  of  a  brownish  cellulose  substance  called  lignin, 
which  was  derived  from  the  corn  plant  after  many  years  of  ex¬ 
perimentation.  The  chemist  will  tell  you  that  lignin  is  one  of 
the  principal  parts  of  woody  plant  tissues;  that  it  can  therefore 
be  obtained  in  abundance;  and  that  it  may  yield  a  startling 
new  collection  of  products.  Already  he  has  discovered  in  lignin 
such  compounds  as  phenol  and  creosol.  Lignin  may  yet  rank, 
in  its  rich  potentialities,  in  its  influence  on  disposing  of  farm 
wastes,  with  our  major  chemical  discoveries. 

No,  the  job  of  scientific  research  in  agriculture  is  not  over, 
nor  will  it  ever  be.  But  today  we  have  a  new  job,  a  new  field 
for  experimenting — that  of  social  control.  Research  to  increase 
productive  efficiency,  to  widen  markets,  must  continue.  Elimi¬ 
nate  the  less  important  research  activities,  in  deference  to  the 
need  for  economy;  get  rid  of  the  dead  wood  in  our  scientific  or¬ 
ganizations — but  keep  the  men  of  science  at  the  tasks  which 
will  always  need  doing.  And  add  to  the  old  job,  the  one  that 
has  been  begun  so  well,  this  new  job  of  developing  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  social  control. 

Can  we,  do  you  suppose,  become  as  efficient  in  our  social 
experimenting  as  we  have  already  proven  ourselves  in  scientific 
experimenting?  If  this  can  be  done,  we  can  go  ahead  into  one 
triumph  after  another  in  the  scientific  world.  If  it  is  not  done, 

I  fear  for  the  future  of  our  civilization. 

The  Farm  Bill  is  an  effort  in  the  direction  of  such  social 
inventiveness.  In  some  ways,  it  is  perhaps  as  crude  as  the  first 
automobile.  But  I  believe  it  is  profoundly  right  in  purpose,  for 
it  attempts  a  reconciliation  between  science  and  social  justice; 
and  I  believe  it  can  be  made  to  work,  if  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States — the  men  who  grow  our  food, 
the  men  who  handle  and  distribute  it,  the  men  and  women  who 
consume  it — the  new  machine  will  work  if  all  these  people  are 
genuinely  hungry  to  distribute  the  fruits  of  science  in  a  just 
way. 

For  that  is  our  great  modern  problem.  Having  conquered  the 
fear  of  famine,  with  the  aid  of  science,  having  been  brought 
into  an  age  of  abundance,  we  now  have  to  learn  how  to  live 
with  abundance.  Sometimes  I  think  it  requires  stronger  char¬ 
acters,  greater  hearts  and  keener  minds,  to  endure  abundance 
than  it  takes  to  endure  penury.  Certainly  it  requires  a  new 
degree  of  tolerance  among .  competing  economic  groups,  and  a 
willingness  to  subordinate  the  will  of  the  few  to  the  welfare  of 
the  many. 

Personally,  I  think  the  last  twelve  years  have  imprinted  this 
lesson  deeply  on  all  of  us.  I  think  we  are  ready,  now,  to  reach 
out  towards  a  new  order.  I  believe  we  are  ready  to  attempt  to 
plan  our  economic  life  in  return  for  stability  and  security.  If 
this  is  true,  then  we  have  reached  a  great  moment  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  We  have  determined  to  become  the  masters  rather 
than  the  victims  of  destiny.  We  are  daring  to  bring  the  eco¬ 
nomic  interests  of  men  under  conscious  human  control. 

We  may  make  mistakes  along  the  way;  we  may  have  difficulty 
in  mastering  all  the  intricacies  of  an  economic  system  that  is 
full  of  puzzling  contradictions;  but  if  we  operate  our  new 
social  machinery  with  the  spirit  of  social  justice  in  all  our 
hearts,  I  believe  that  it  will  work. 
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Latest  Developments  In  Seed  Improvement 
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GENEVA  STATION  TESTS  LEGUME  INOCULANTS 

By  A.  W.  Hofer  and  H.  J.  Conn 

N.  Y.  S.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

The  new  legume  inoculant  testing  service  at  the 
Geneva  Station  was  begun  in  1931  as  the  result  of 
a  law  passed  the  previous  year.  This  law  provides 
for  the  purchase  of  samples  of  legume  inoculants  at 
places  in  the  State  where  they  are  offered  for  sale,  and 
instructs  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  to  carry  out  tests  of  these  products  and 
to  publish  the  results.  This  testing  service  in  a  way 
takes  the  place  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  by  distribution  of 
legume  cultures. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  law  it  has  been  necessary 
for  manufacturers  or  wholesalers  of  legume  inoculants 
to  register  them  for  sale  in  this  State  each  year  before 
they  can  be  sold  for  plant  inoculation  purposes.  At 
the  time  this  is  done  samples  of  the  product  are  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  at  Albany.  These  samples  are 
sent  to  the  Geneva  Station  for  label  examination  and 
if  false  or  misleading  statements  are  found  on  the 
labels,  permission  to  sell  the  product  may  not  be  given. 
The  law  also  provides  that  such  inoculants  shall  bear 
upon  their  label  the  date  to  which  they  are  represented 
to  produce  effective  inoculation.  Usually  this  is  for  one 
year  and  users  of  inoculants  are  warned  not  to  use 
cultures  which  have  passed  this  date. 

Since  results  of  this  work  will  be  of  importance  to 
most  users  of  legume  inoculants  a  brief  description  will 
be  given.  (1)  Of  the  way  in  which  the  cultures  are 
secured;  (2)  the  methods  of  testing;  (3)  of  the  results 
obtained. 

This  work  is  much  like  the  tests  of  seeds  and  other 
products  which  are  carried  on  by  the  Geneva  Station ; 
and  in  the  same  way  the  samples  of  legume  inoculants 
are  purchased  by  a  State  inspector  who  goes  into  the 
stores  throughout  the  State  and  buys  inoculants  at  the 
same  places  where  they  are  purchased  by  farmers. 
These  cultures  are  then  sent  to  Albany  and  officially 
submitted  to  the  Geneva  Station. 

Greenhouse  and  laboratory  tests  of  these  products 
are  made  at  the  Station.  There  is  no  way  of  positively 
identifying  the  root  nodule  organisms  except  by  green¬ 


house  tests  so  these  provide  the  chief  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  value  of  a  given  culture. 

Tests  can  now  be  made  in  pots  of  sand  with  any 
legume,  even  the  large  plants.  The  need  for  extreme 
cleanliness  can  be  understood  when  it  is  realized  that 
the  product  used  for  inoculation  consists  of  living 
bacteria  which  can  be  transmitted  from  one  plant  to 
another  as  easily  as  influenza  germs  are  transmitted 
from  one  person  to  another.  This  state  of  cleanliness 
is  brought  about  by  sterilization  ( 1 )  of  the  seed  before 
inoculation,  (2)  of  the  sand  which  is  used  for  the 
growth  of  the  plants,  and  (3)  of  the  water  which  is 
used  for  watering  the  plants.  In  addition,  the  tables 
and  floors  of  the  greenhouse  are  washed  from  one  to 
four  times  a  day. 

The  actual  test  of  an  inoculant  is  carried  out  by  the 
addition  of  1/2000  of  the  material  in  a  one  bushel 
inoculant  to  1  /2000  of  a  bushel  of  seed.  A  small  por¬ 
tion  of  sterilized  water  is  added  and  the  three  ingredi¬ 
ents  are  thoroughly  mixed.  The  seeds  are  then  planted 
with  sterilized  forceps  and  allowed  to  germinate  and 
grow  in  the  greenhouse.  At  the  same  time  that  an 
inoculant  is  tested,  seeds  inoculated  with  a  known  reli¬ 
able  culture  are  planted,  and  when  the  known  culture 
has  produced  nodules,  a  brief  additional  time  is  given 
to  the  plants  under  investigation.  They  are  then  re¬ 
moved  from  the  greenhouse  and  the  sand  is  washed 
off  the  roots  in  order  that  the  production  of  nodules 
may  be  ascertained.  If  these  are  present  it  shows  that 
the  culture  under  inspection  contains  legume  nodule 
organisms  of  the  kind  stated  on  the  label.  If  not,  the 
culture  either  contains  none  of  these  organisms  or  so 
few  as  to  be  of  negligible  value. 

These  methods  provide  information  as  to  the  value 
of  the  cultures  on  sale  in  New  York  State.  The  work 
with  the  clover  cultures  has  already  shown  that  there 
have  been  cultures  in  the  State  of  very  low  quality. 
The  first  year  in  which  legume  inoculant  tests  were 
made  there  were  many  cultures  obtained  which  were 
so  old  that  their  expiration  date  had  been  exceeded  by 
three  years  or  more.  Undoubtedly,  failure  in  the  past 
to  secure  inoculation  was  often  due  to  the  low  quality 
of  the  commercial  culture  used.  Tests  of  the  cultures 
showed  that  one  of  the  companies  selling  the  greatest 
quantity  of  legume  inoculants  in  this  State  was  pro¬ 
ducing  one  of  the  poorest  cultures.  The  1932  tests 
showed  that  approximately  one-half  of  these  were  so 
poor  that  they  could  be  classed  as  worthless  or  of  very 
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We  have  just  developed  a  new  and  very  important  feature 
for  our  product.  Just  the  improvement  that  many  tin  de¬ 
corators  have  been  waiting  for. 

“Micrometer  Adjustment” 

Th  is  Arrangement  enables  the  operator  to  quickly  set  the 
color  rollers  to  any  required  thickness  of  film  or  coating. 

This  Machine  is  adjustable  to  All  Sheet  Sizes  and  has  Perfectly 
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little  value.  This  matter  was  taken  up  with  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  company  and  suggestions  made  for  im¬ 
provement  of  the  culture.  Nearly  all  of  these  sugges¬ 
tions  have  since  been  carried  out  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  1933  product  of  this  company  will  be  very  much 
of  an  improvement  over  the  1932  culture.  Since  the 
company  is  trying  to  improve  its  culture  no  steps 
were  taken  to  refuse  registration  in  New  York  State. 

It  is  plnaned,  however,  to  make  careful  tests  of  this 
product  again  in  1933  so  as  to  be  certain  that  a  real 
improvement  has  been  made. 

With  the  exception  of  this  one  culture,  all  of  those 
registered  in  New  York  State  are  known  to  be  reliable. 
Registration  was  refused  to  another  company  whose 
product  was  of  low  value  for  inoculation  purposes. 
Some  trouble  was  also  had  with  a  company  which  has 
not  registered  its  cultures  for  sale  in  this  State  and 
users  of  legume  inoculants  are  warned  not  to  purchase 
cultures  except  through  dealers  in  the  State.  Products 
sold  and  delivered  through  the  mails  by  dealers  in 
other  States  are  seldom  secured  by  the  inspector  for 
official  testing.  As  a  result,  the  man  who  buys  such 
a  product  is  purchasing  a  culture  which  perhaps  has 
not  been  tested  in  this  State  and  whose  value  may  be 
very  low. 

Results  of  the  legume  inoculant  tests  are  published 
annually  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  at  Albany.  At  the  present  time  the  names  of  the 
cultures  on  sale  in  New  York  State  which  have  been 
tested  and  found  satisfactory  are:  G.  L.  F.,  Nitragin, 
Stimugerm,  Nodule-Bacter  and  Urbana  Culture. 
Changes  in  the  list  will  be  made  whenever  necessary 
from  time  to  time,  as  new  companies  producing  reli¬ 
able  cultures  register  their  products  for  sale  in  the 
State,  and  as  future  weaknesses  may  be  shown  in 
some  of  the  products  now  on  the  market.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  users  of  legume  inoculants  keep  in  touch 
with  these  changes  that  they  may  use  only  cultures 
of  known  inoculating  ability.  Information  concerning 
this  matter  may  be  obtained  through  the  county  agents 
or  directly  from  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station. 

CANNED  FOOD  STOCK  SURVEY 

The  following  figures  collected  at  the  request  of 
the  industry  and  trade  by  the  Foodstuffs  Division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
compare  stocks  of  seven  principal  canned  foods  in  the 
hands  of  canners  and  distributors  on  April  1,  1933, 
with  those  held  by  the  same  firms  on  January  1,  1933, 
and  on  April  1,  1932. 

The  figures  are  not  total  stocks  for  any  item,  but 
represent  the  change  in  holdings  based  upon  a  cross 
section  of  the  canners  and  of  the  distributors  and  are 
therefore  representative  of  conditions  in  the  industry 
and  trade. 

Canners’  stocks  no  April  1  of  each  of  the  seven  items 
covered  by  this  survey  were  substantially  under  those 
of  a  year  ago.  The  percentages  of  the  January  1, 
1933,  holdings  moved  during  the  first  quarter  were 
large  for  all  products.  In  general,  the  movement  from 
January  1,  1933,  to  April  1,  1933,  compares  favorably 
with  that  for  the  first  quarter  of  1932.  Corn,  toma¬ 


toes,  and  pears  made  the  best  showing,  each  of  these 
having  moved  out  of  canners’  hands  in  greater  volume 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1933  than  during  the  simi¬ 
lar  period  of  193^ 

Distributors’  stocks  of  the  seven  items  combined 
decreased  15  per  cent  from  January  1,  1933,  to  April 
1,  1933,  as  compared  with  a  decrease  during  the  simi¬ 
lar  period  of  1932  of  8  per  cent.  However,  January  1, 
1933,  stocks  were  4.5  per  cent  larger  than  those  on 
January  1,  1932.  As  compared  with  a  year  ago,  dis¬ 
tributors’  stocks  were  down  5.2  per  cent  on  April  1, 
1933. 

STOCKS  OF  SEVEN  CANNED  FOODS  IN  CANNERS’  HANDS 
(Based  on  reports  from  the  same  firms  for  each  date) 


Representative  stocks  Decrease,  April  1, 
No.  of  sold  and  unsold  1933,  compared 

firms  April  1,  April  1,  with  April  1,  1932 
Commodity  reporting  1933— Cases  1932— Cases  Cases  Per  Cent 

Peas  .  124  2,084,921  3,392,499  1,307,678  39 

Corn  .  142  4,345,094  6,484,088  2,138,994  33 

Tomatoes  .  248  2,700,876  2,926,768  226,882  8 

Green  and  wax  beans..  169  1,450,292  2,053,033  602,741  29 

Peaches  .  61  2,368,874  4,617,664  2,148,680  48 

Pears  .  62  939,880  1,194,028  264.148  21 

Pineapple  .  7  2,731,882  3,521,611  789,729  22 

Representative  stocks 

No.  of  sold  and  unsold  Decrease,  January  1, 

firms  April  1,  April  1,  1933,  to  April  1,  1933 

Commodity  reporting  1933-^ase8  1932^jCases  Cases  Per  Cent 

Peas  .  124  2,084,921  4,412,609  2,237,688  63 

Corn  .  142  4,345,094  7,093,726  2,748,631  39 

Tomatoes  .  248  2,700,876  4,799,601  2,098.625  44 

Green  and  wax  beans..  169  1,460,292  2,342,565  892,273  38 

Peaches  .  61  2,368,874  3,600,486  1,131,612  32 

Pears  .  62  939,880  1,616,707  676,827  42 

Pineapple  .  7  2,731,882  3,946,326  1,213,444  31 


STOCKS  OF  SEVEN  CANNED  FOODS  IN  HANDS  OF  442  DISTRIBUTORS 
(Based  on  reports  from  the  same  firms  for  each  date) 


Per  cent  decrease, 
April  1,  1933, 

Representative  stocks  compared  with 

April  1,  April  1,  April  1,  1932 

Commodity  1933 — Cases  1932 — Cases  Cases  Per  Cent 

Peas  .  1,027,327  997,638  29,689*  3.0* 

Corn  .  I,161rf35  1,217,694  66,069  4.6 

Tomatoes  . .  1,103,063  1,232,636  129,573  10.5 

Green  and  wax  beans .  499,154  642,049  42,895  7.9 

Peaches  .  643,052  559,076  83,976*  16.0* 

Pears  .  173,402  179,080  6,678  3.2 

Pineapple  .  412,591  567,992  155,401  27.4 

Total  of  seven  items .  6,020,224  6,296,165  276,941  6.2 

Per  cent  decrease, 
April  1,  1933, 

Representative  stocks  compared  with 

April  1,  Jan.  1,  January  1,  1933 

Commodity  1933 — Cases  1933 — Cases  Cases  Per  Cent 

Peas  .  1,027,327  1,154,448  127.121  11.0 

Corn  .  1,161,635  1,189,364  27,729  2.3 

Tomatoes  .  1,103,063  1,435,990  332,927  23.2 

Green  and  wax  beans .  499,164  638,699  39,445  7.3 

Peaches  .  643,052  808,128  16.6.076  20.4 

Pears  .  173,402  202,730  29,328  14.6 

Pineapple  .  412,691  673,883  161,292  28.1 

Total  of  seven  items .  6,020,224  6,903,142  882,918  16.0 


*  Increase. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

FFECTIVE  May  1st  we  announce  the  appointment 
of  William  P.  Hartman  general  manager  of  sales. 
Mr.  Hartman  has  been  associated  with  us  for 
over  eight  years  as  a  director  of  the  company  and 
general  superintendent,  during  which  period  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  his  time  has  been  devoted  to  sales. 

For  thirty  years  continuously  he  has  been  actively 
identified  with  the  food  industry  in  every  branch  of 
merchandising,  distribution,  food  law  administration, 
and  production. 

There  are  few  men  possessed  of  wider  experience 
in  the  various  phases  of  food  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  than  Mr.  Hartman.  He  is  eminently  fitted  in  every 
essential  to  assume  the  direction  of  our  sales  and  dis¬ 
tribution  policies.  W.  R.  Roach  &  Company, 

B.  C.  Nott,  President.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


May  8, 1983 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


CANNER  in  Illinois  writes: 

“The  first  of  the  year  we  employed  a  representative 
to  cover  some  at  least  of  the  trade  I  have  been  selling 
for  years.  I  have  no  doubt  I  have  been  lax  in  allowing  sev¬ 
eral  brokers  to  continue  representing  ns  ivhen  I  felt  certain 
we  were  not  getting  all  the  business  from  their  markets  to 
which  ive  were  logically  entitled.  Our  representative  has 
brought  in  recommendations  that  we  secure  several  new 
ones  to  replace  some  who  have  been  our  sales  agents  for 
some  time  and  I  am  wondering  if  the  changes  should  be 
made.  Is  there  any  rule,  even  a  broad  one,  to  govem  de¬ 
cisions  concerning  change  in  brokerage  representation? 

Yes,  there  is.  In  the  first  place,  let’s  grant  you  are 
correct  in  assuming  you  should  have  secured  more 
business  from  several  markets.  Before  changing  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  any  of  these,  be  sure  you  have  not  been 
at  fault  in  this  matter  of  lessened  sales! 

Have  your  prices  been  competitive  in  connection 
with  the  quality  you  offer?  Have  you  always  made 
shipments  as  promptly  when  wanted  by  buyers  after 
the  pack  has  been  completed  as  have  your  competitors  ? 
If  you  have  been  selling  under  your  own  brands,  are 
your  labels  as  truly  representative  of  your  pack  and 
quality  as  are  those  put  out  by  others  selling  against 
you  ?  Are  freight  rates  from  your  factory  to  the  mar¬ 
kets  in  question  as  favorable  as  those  of  canners  enjoy¬ 
ing  some  of  the  business  you  feel  should  have  been 
yours  ? 

If  the  answer  to  all  these  questions  is.  Yes,  then  you 
may  be  justified  in  severing  relations  with  brokers 
whom  I  can  understand  are  friends  as  well  as  sales 
representatives.  However,  it  is  barely  possible  you  can 
answer  all  the  interrogations  in  the  affirmative  and  if 
this  is  not  the  case,  you  had  better  be  sure  of  one 
thing  at  least  before  making  any  changes. 

Instead  of  jumping  from  one  horse  to  another  while 
in  the  act  of  getting  over  the  stream,  be  sure  you  have 
picked  out  for  your  new  sales  connection  a  broker  who 
is  undoubtedly  a  better  business  getter  than  the  one  you 
are  letting  go. 

While  there  are  many  excellent  brokers  outside  of 
the  National  Brokers  Association,  there  are  more  in 
it.  Their  Secretary  is  a  live  wire,  well  informed  con¬ 
cerning  the  various  capabilities  of  each  member.  He 
has  always  been  known  to  be  un-biased  and  eminently 
fair.  Write  him  frankly,  outlining  the  markets  where 
you  are  thinking  of  making  a  change  in  brokers,  tell 


him  who  your  present  brokers  are,  ask  his  suggestions 
among  several  others.  If  he  is  unacquanited  with 
your  line,  its  quality,  average  price  range,  etc.,  post 
him  fully.  You’ll  get  a  prompt  reply  and  some  mighty 
valuable  suggestions  as  to  whom  you  might  well  ap¬ 
point  as  your  representative  in  markets  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

Then,  too,  you  have  several  brokers  with  whose  sales 
efforts  you  are  well  satisfied.  They  have  friends  no 
doubt  in  the  cities  where  you  need  better  representa¬ 
tion.  Ask  your  best  brokers  to  make  their  suggestions 
in  connection  with  the  appointments  you  wish  to  make. 
Match  these  with  those  you  receive  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association.  Then  sit 
down  with  your  factory  representative  and  analyze 
each  market  in  connection  with  the  two  sets  of  pro¬ 
posals  in  your  possession.  Go  along  with  your  repre¬ 
sentatives’  suggestions  whenever  they  coincide  with 
those  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Food  Brokers  Association 
and  even  if  they  are  like  those  of  your  “best”  brokers. 
When  two  out  of  three  are  agreed,  the  final  judgment 
exercised  in  the  matter  is  apt  to  be  pretty  sound. 

The  foregoing  has  all  been  based  on  the  assumption 
,  you  will  have  selected  a  supposedly  better  broker  than 
the  one  you  have  at  present. 

If  you  are  considering  any  great  number  of  changes, 
the  chances  are  you  will  not  be  able  to  pick  out  another 
broker  any  better  than  the  one  you  have  at  present. 
Whenever  this  turns  out  to  be  the  case,  you  have  on 
your  hands  a  much  harder  job  than  changing  brokers 
but  one  much  more  satisfactory  when  successfully 
accomplished. 

Before  any  attempt  on  your  part  to  revive  interest 
in  your  account  on  the  part  of  any  broker  gone  stale 
on  it,  go  over  his  activities,  if  possible,  from  the  time 
he  first  took  your  account  until  the  present.  As  soon 
as  you  do  this,  nine  chances  out  of  ten  you  will  will¬ 
ingly  admit  that  you  can  appreciate  some  of  his  lack 
of  interest  at  present  because  of  some  distributor  lost 
or  account  “gummed”  up  because  of  no  fault  of  the 
broker  himself  and  probably  not  yours  either.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  reason  for  slacking  off  of  a  brokers  enthu¬ 
siasm  at  any  time  is  usually  apparent  after  a  search 
of  the  sales  records  covering  his  naarket.  Add  to  this 
knowledge  gained,  your  own  understanding  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  gained  through  your  personal  contact  with  the 
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broker  and  the  market.  Then  take  whatever  steps 
possible  to  remedy  matters  and  to  prevent  their  re¬ 
occurence. 

For  example,  I  know  of  an  instance  where  a  live 
broker  begged  his  principal  year  after  year  to  allow 
him  to  book  low  priced  corn  and  peas  for  future  deliv¬ 
ery  along  with  several  thousand  cases  of  higher  priced, 
better  grade  goods.  Permission  to  do  this  was  not 
granted,  the  low  priced  business  went  to  other  packers. 
Soon  they  became  tired  of  getting  all  the  low  profit 
business,  pointed  out  to  their  customer  that  they  too 
were  packing  better  goods,  that  they  expected  to  get 
their  share  of  the  buyers  business  in  these  grades. 
Today,  this  year  of  all  years,  the  packer  adamant  for 
season  after  season  in  so  far  as  booking  low  priced 
futures  was  concerned  has  been  booking  them  when¬ 
ever  possible  but  others  have  more  than  an  entering 
wedge  into  valuable  business  he  might  have  controlled 
if  he  had  handled  it  rightly.  It  can  not  be  said  the 
broker  was  at  fault  in  the  matter,  the  loss  of  this 
business  lies  directly  on  the  canner’s  doorstep ! 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  you  have  no  easy  task  before 
you  in  making  an  increase  in  any  market  where  your 
broker  has  not  been  doing  all  you  felt  possible  but  the 
sales  increase  can  be  had  if  you  will  plan  for  it  and 
work  for  it.  Be  frank  in  admitting  to  yourself  and 
your  broker  wherein  you  failed  to  support  him  fully 
in  the  past  and  be  certain  you  are  prepared  to  go  along 
with  his  reasonable  ideas  for  building  business  in  his 
market  this  season.  Listen  carefully  to  all  his  sales 
suggestions,  do  all  you  can  toward  carrying  them  out. 
Spend  more  time  in  his  market  than  you  spent  last 
season  or  the  year  before.  Get  to  know  him  better, 
become  a  closer  friend  of  your  customers  and  his. 
Give  him  and  his  distributors  every  possible,  reason¬ 
able  sale  and  advertising  assistance  within  your  means. 
Do  this  and  you  will  not  be  disappointed  when  you 
figure  sales  next  winter. 

And  finally,  before  changing  brokers,  remember  you 
ought  to  go  through  a  whole  season  with  a  broker  and 
his  organization  before  you  can  really  feel  you  know 
him  and  that  he  knows  you,  your  policies  and  reactions 
to  given  situations. 

Personally,  I’d  rather  make  three  rather  inactive 
brokers  into  live,  wide  awake  brokers  on  my  line  than 
I  would  to  appoint  six  new  ones  and  have  half  of  them 
flivver  on  the  account.  It  costs  money  and  takes  time 
to  train  new  brokers,  therefore  you  should  be  certain 
you  can’t  do  anything  with  the  old  one  before  taking 
on  the  new. 

Think  it  over!  Your  profits  are  lodged  in  the  cor¬ 
rect  answer  and  proper  action ! 


Complete  line  of  CANNING  MACHINERY 
for  any  cannins  plant — 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  or  Milk 
Write  for  general  catalog  No.  31 . 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 


ACQUIRES  ASSETS  OF  ADRIANCE  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 

N  December  31st,  1932,  the  Callahan  Can 
Machine  Company,  Inc.,  a  corporation  organ¬ 
ized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
acquired  the  assets  including  trade  marks,  trade 
names  and  good  will  of  the  Adriance  Machine  Works, 
Inc. 

The  Adriance  Machine  Works,  Inc.,  was  organized 
in  1888  by  Col.  Benjamin  Adriance,  and  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  1913.  On  March  29th,  1932,  Mr.  Almet  Reed 
Latson,  was  appointed  receiver  in  equity  by  the  U.  S. 
District  Court,  Eastern  District  of  New  York.  The 
receiver  operated  the  plant  for  a  period  of  about  eight 
months  until  the  court  ordered  the  sale  of  the  assets. 
On  November  21st,  1932,  an  agreement  was  entered 
into  whereby  Messrs.  Callahan  and  Rohde  agreed  to 
purchase  the  assets  from  the  receiver.  This  contract 
was  approved  by  the  court  on  December  7th,  and  the 
deal  was  consummated  on  December  31st,  1932, 

The  products  of  the  Adriance  Machine  Works,  Inc  , 
are  known  all  over  the  world,  their  line  consisting  of 
presses,  dies,  machinery  for  working  sheet  metal,  auto¬ 
matic  can  machinery  and  machinery  for  making  crown 
caps,  as  well  as  special  machinery.  Another  branch 
which  was  sold  out  sometime  ago  was  the  “Adriance’’ 
Bottle  Crowning  Machine  Division. 

The  new  corporation  proposes  to  continue  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  machines  listed  above,  and  in  addition 
has  in  mind  improvements  and  refinements  to  better 
the  line.  They  will  also  carry  in  stock  repair  parts 
for  all  “Adriance’’  machines  now  on  the  market. 

jit  ^ 

NEW  CANNERY 

HE  F.  P.  Roe  Company,  Greensboro,  Md.,  has 
been  incorporated  to  engage  in  a  canning  business ; 
capital  stock  1,000  shares  common  stock,  no  par 
value.  Incorporators,  T.  Clayton  Horsey,  Genevieve 
C.  Roe  and  J.  Owen  Knotts,  all  of  Greensboro,  Md. 

SEEKS  DATA  FOR  CANNERY 

EORGE  A.  THOMPSON,  312  Reymond  Build¬ 
ing,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  plans  to  erect  a  cannery 
at  Baton  Rouge  and  is  seeking  information  and 
data  on  factory  design  and  layout,  equipment,  etc. 

The  factory  will  be  small  in  its  initial  stage  but 
planned  so  that  future  expansion  may  be  accompli.shed 
without  serious  alteration  to  layout  and  equipment. 

SAVING  SEED  WITH  NEW  DEVICE 

HE  Mayville  Canning  Company,  Mayville,  Wis., 
and  the  Fairwater  Canning  Company,  Fairwater, 
Wis.,  are  using  an  appliance  for  planting  pea  seed 
which  when  attached  to  their  drills  saves  them  at 
least  one  bushel  of  either  Alaska  or  Perfection  seed 
per  acre. 

The  device  was  used  on  the  1932  plantings  and 
again  this  season  with  the  same  results. 

Either  of  these  companies  will  be  glad  to  demon- 
.«trate  the  device  to  interested  parties. 
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Processing^  Cooling^  and  Storage 

Of  No.  10  Cans  J 


The  processing,  cooling,  and  storage  of  No.  10  cans 
of  peas  call  for  the  careful  consideration  of  and 
control  over  several  operations  which  are  relatively 
unimportant  when  packing  peas  in  smaller  cans.  The 
problems  are  not  complicated  but,  unless  they  are 
understood  and  cannery  practices  adapted  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  No.  10  can,  the  results  may  be 
disastrous.  To  be  successful,  it  is  essential  that  the 
details  of  filling,  sealing,  processing,  cooling,  and  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  cans  before  filling,  after  sealing,  and  in 
storage  be  given  detailed  study  and  these  operations 
brought  under  careful  control. 

The  three  difficulties  most  commonly  experienced  are 
swells  due  to  leaks,  buckled  cans,  and  cans  which  are 
excessively  paneled.  The  causes  of  each  we  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  discuss  as  we  proceed  with  an  outline  of  the 
procedure.  Let  us  start  with  the  blanch : 

BLANCH — From  the  standpoint  of  quality,  peas  go¬ 
ing  into  No.  10  cans  should  be  given  the  same  blanch 
as  is  satisfactory  for  the  same  peas  when  packed  in 
No.  2  cans.  However,  it  must  be  sufficient  to  eliminate 
excess  gases  from  the  peas.  If  the  peas  are  young  and 
tender,  they  will  contain  appreciable  quantities  of  dis¬ 
solved  air  and,  unless  this  is  driven  out  during  the 
blanch,  it  will  be  evolved  during  the  process  and  the 
resulting  pressures  within  the  cans  may  be  sufficient 
to  cause  buckling  of  the  ends  or  overstraining  of  the 
end  seams.  The  use  of  soda  in  the  blancher  or  in  the 
liquor  must  be  avoided. 

It  has  been  shown  by  several  investigators  that  the 
blancher  is  usually  the  controlling  factor  in  a  high  con¬ 
tamination  of  peas  with  resistant  organisms  and  that 
such  contamination  may  be  minimized  by  subsequent 
thorough  rinsing.  It  follows  that  the  washer  should 
be  so  constructed  as  to  convey  the  rinse  water  from 
the  peas  as  promptly  and  as  completely  as  possible  and 
that  the  quantity  of  water  used  for  washing  or  rinsing 
should  be  adequate  to  remove  all  adhering  blanch 
water.  A  washer  of  the  shaker  or  Glass  type  is  pre¬ 
ferable. 

FILLING — As  is  the  case  with  No.  2  cans,  no  rule 
can  be  laid  down  for  the  fill-in  weight  of  peas.  It  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  judgment  of  the  operator.  Experi¬ 
ence  is  the  only  reliable  guide. 

The  federal  requirement  is  that  the  fill  of  peas  be 
as  great  as  practicable  without  injury  to  quality.  The 
ruling  specifies  no  minimum  but  it  is  indicated  that 
this  should  be  72  ounces.  With  lighter  peas,  it  should 
be  somewhat  less  and  with  heavier  peas,  slightly  more 


By  Wm.  H.  Harrison 

Director,  Research  Department,  Continental 
Can  Company,  Inc. 

than  the  figure  indicated.  The  cans  should  be  com¬ 
pletely  filled  with  brine,  and  should  be  sealed  at  a 
temperature  of  160  degrees  F.  plus  or  minus  5  degrees. 
By  sealing  temperature,  we  mean  the  average  tempera¬ 
ture  throughout  the  can — that  is,  the  temperature  of 
the  peas  and  liquor  when  both  are  at  the  same  tem¬ 
perature.  If  the  sealing  temperature  be  too  high,  there 
will  be  excessive  paneling  in  the  finished  can;  if  too 
low,  trouble  will  result  from  buckling  and  overstrained 
end  seams.  The  former  is  objectionable  to  some  buy¬ 
ers,  whereas  the  latter  usually  results  in  swells. 

Two  methods  are  used  to  attain  the  desired  sealing 
temperature.  One  is  to  use  hot  water  to  rinse  the  peas 
as  they  come  from  the  blancher;  the  other  to  rinse 
with  cold  water  and  use  an  exhaust  box  to  secure  the 
desired  sealing  temperature.  In  both  cases,  the  brine 
should  be  at  or  near  boiling,  but  the  use  of  the  exhaust 
box  is  imperative  if  the  peas  have  been  rinsed  with 
cold  water.  The  former  method  may  be  severely  criti¬ 
cized  because  of  the  excessive  mechanical  damage  to 
the  peas  incidental  to  handling  of  hot  peas  over  con¬ 
veyors  into  hoppers  and  through  the  filler.  Hot,  or 
even  warm,  peas  do  not  have  sufficient  mechanical 
strength  to  withstand  much  punishment.  Where  the 
peas  have  been  firmed  by  thorough  rinsing  with  cold 
water,  such  excessive  damage  is  avoided. 

SEALING — With  the  same  pressures  within  the 
cans,  the  double  seams  on  No.  10  cans  are  under  sub¬ 
stantially  greater  strains  than  are  the  seams  on  the 
No.  2  size.  It  is  therefore  essential  that  more  than 
ordinary  care  be  exercised  over  seam  formation.  Both 
body  and  end  hooks  should  be  of  standard  lengths  and 
the  seam  formation  throughout  should  be  held  closely 
in  conformity  with  the  standard. 

PROCESS  —  The  processes  suggested  for  No.  10 
cans  of  peas  in  National  Canners  Association  Bulletin 
No.  26-L  Revised  are  60  minutes  at  240  degrees  F.,  45 
at  245  degrees,  or  30  minutes  at  250  degrees.  The 
committee  on  safe  processes  has  given  further  study 
to  these  cooks  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  240 
degree  process  will  be  reduced  to  55  minutes  and  the 
245  degrees  process  to  40  minutes  and  these  cooks 
made  official  before  the  coming  canning  season.  The 
greater  pressures  developed  within  the  cans  with  the 
250  degree  cook  render  it  a  very  difficult  one  to  employ 
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and  we  know  of  no  one  who  is  using  it  commercially. 
The  245  degree  process  has  been  employed  commer¬ 
cially  but  its  use  has  been  very  limited.  Two  hundred 
and  forty  degrees  is  the  temperature  almost  univer¬ 
sally  employed.  Attempts  to  use  the  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  cooks  have  been  made  with  the  thought  that  there 
might  be  an  improvement  in  flavor  or  color  but  these 
higher  temperature  processes  do  not  produce  either  of 
these  results.  On  the  contrary,  No.  10  cans  of  peas 
given  the  245  degree  or  250  degree  cooks  have,  to  the 
critical  taste,  a  deflnitely  scorched  flavor  not  found  in 
the  product  given  the  240  degree  process. 

During  the  past  several  years,  we  have  constantly 
had  under  way  one  or  more  investigations  relating 
directly  or  indirectly  to  such  improvement  of  color  and 
flavor  of  canned  peas  as  might  be  effected  by  the  pro¬ 
cess.  This  work  has  included  a  great  many  experi¬ 
ments  but,  so  far,  the  results  have  been  almost  invari¬ 
ably  negative.  Working  under  special  conditions,  we 
were  able  to  sterilize  peas  in  No.  2  cans  by  a  process  of 
31/2  minutes  at  250  degrees  and  also  7  minutes  at  240 
degrees.  Immediately  and  shortly  after  processing, 
the  products  produced  with  these  cooks  are  deflnitely 
superior  to  the  regularly  processed  product  both  with 
respect  to  color  and  flavor.  However,  within  two  weeks 
to  a  month,  at  room  temperature  storage,  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  color  is  completely  lost  and,  somewhat  more 
slowly,  the  flavor  gradually  changes  until  both  are 
practically  identical  with  the  normally  processed  prod¬ 
uct.  By  means  of  special  equipment,  we  were  able  to 
sterilize  peas  with  a  heat  treatment  of  one  minute  at 
280  degrees  F.  The  product  shortly  after  processing 
was  comparable  in  color  with  that  which  characterizes 
peas  as  they  leave  the  blancher.  The  flavor  was  also 
similar  to  such  peas.  Here,  again,  within  a  month,  at 
ordinary  temperature  of  storage,  the  color  and  flavor 
had  changed  to  that  of  the  normally  canned  product. 
With  this  and  similar  information  definitely  estab¬ 
lished,  we  feel  very  strongly  that  such  control  over 
color  and  flavor  as  may  be  exercised  by  the  process  is 
of  no  commercial  significance,  assuming,  of  course, 
that  the  process  has  not  been  greatly  in  excess  of  that 
required  to  secure  a  commercially  sterile  product. 

RETORTING — No.  10  cans,  when  retorted  at  tem¬ 
peratures  substantially  higher  than  212  degree,  must  be 
processed  in  retorts  so  equipped  that  the  product  can 
be  cooled  under  pressure.  Satisfactory  results  are 
obtainable  only  when  the  retorts  are  properly  installed 
and  operated  according  to  a  definite  procedure.  There 
are  several  ways  in  which  cooling  under  pressure  may 
be  accomplished.  The  choice  is  dependent  upon  the 
size  and  type  of  the  retorts  available,  the  character  of 
the  product  being  processed,  and  other  conditions. 
Usually,  it  is  preferable  to  use  a  standard  vertical  re¬ 
tort  and  to  employ  steam  and  water  to  maintain  the 
desired  pressure  on  the  cans  during  the  first  part  of 
the  cooling  period.  As  information  in  detail  as  to 
piping  operations,  etc.,  with  this  method,  as  well  as 
assistance  on  any  special  problems,  may  be  had  upon 
application,  we  shall  not  bore  the  disinterested  by  a 
lengthy  discussion  of  these  matters  here. 


Regardless  of  the  type  of  equipment  used,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  it  be  capable  of  easy  control  and  that  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  water  be  available. 

At  the  end  of  the  process,  the  No.  10  can  of  peas  is 
under  an  internal  pressure  somewhat  greater  than  15 
pounds  per  square  inch.  This  is  being  partially  coun¬ 
terbalanced  by  the  10  pounds  of  retort  pressure  and 
approximately  this  relationship  must  be  maintained 
until  the  cans  have  been  cooled  so  as  to  reduce  the 
internal  pressure  to  approximately  that  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  or  zero  gauge  pressure.  With  the  method  re¬ 
ferred  to  above,  this  is  done  by  introducing  cold  water 
into  the  bottom  of  the  retort  and  maintaining  approxi¬ 
mately  12  pounds  of  steam  pressure  which  is  intro¬ 
duced  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  kettle.  By  this  method 
of  cooling,  the  cans  in  the  bottom  of  the  retort  are  cool¬ 
ed  more  quickly  than  those  at  or  near  the  top.  This 
spread  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  filling  the 
retort  with  water  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  This 
can  be  accomplished  only  when  there  is  sufficient  vol¬ 
ume  of  water  available  and  by  the  employment  of  pip¬ 
ing  which  will  permit  it  to  enter  the  retort  quickly. 
Where  the  retort  is  filled  with  water  within  a  period  of 
3  to  5  minutes,  there  will  be  no  noticeable  difference 
between  the  upper  and  lower  cans.  However,  if  the 
retort  is  filled  slowly — say,  within  a  period  of  10  to  15 
minutes,  there  is  usually  a  noticeable  difference.  When 
the  retort  has  become  completely  filled  with  water,  the 
rate  of  inflow  should  be  adjusted  so  that  the  retort 
pressure  will  be  maintained  at  approximatley  10 
pounds  for  a  short  period,  after  which  it  should  be 
slowly  tapered  off  during  the  next  5  to  10  minutes 
and  the  retort  pressure  run  down  to  zero,  the  lid 
opened,  and  such  further  cooling  as  may  be  required 
accomplished  in  the  retort  at  atmospheric  pressure  or 
the  crates  removed  for  such  method  of  further  cooling 
as  may  be  desirable. 

Should  there  be  any  sudden  fluctuation  of  pressure 
during  the  first  portion  of  the  cooling  period,  it  will 
result  in  over-strained  seams  and  buckled  cans.  Should 
too  high  a  pressure  be  maintained  during  cooling, 
particularly  during  the  later  stages  of  cooling  under 
pressure,  excessively  paneled  cans  may  result.  As  the 
cans  in  the  bottom  of  the  retort  are  cooled  somewhat 
more  quickly  than  are  those  at  the  top,  the  top  row  of 
cans  should  be  used  to  judge  whether  the  cooling  under 
pressure  has  been  too  short  and  the  bottom  row  of  cans 
to  judge  whether  the  codling  under  pressure  has  been 
too  long  or  the  pressure  too  great  during  the  cooling 
period.  The  top  row  of  cans  should  display  none  with 
definitely  distended  ends.  The  bottom  row  of  cans 
should  display  none  with  badly  paneled  sides.  Usually 
it  is  well  to  work  out  a  cooling  schedule  so  that  the 
period  of  cooling  under  pressure  will  be  such  as  to 
leave  the  top  row  of  cans  with  ends  resembling  those 
in  very  soft  swells.  The  characteristics  of  the  hook¬ 
up,  temperature  of  the  water,  etc.,  will  determine  the 
exact  conditions  with  respect  to  pressures  and  times 
which  should  be  employed  and,  when  once  established, 
these  operations  should  be  standardized. 
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HANDLING  OF  CANS — Unsealed  No,  10  cans  are 
rather  frail  and  should  be  handled  accordingly.  They 
should  be  unloaded  and  stored  so  that  they  will  not  get 
out  of  shape  or  the  flanges  become  damaged.  After 
closing,  they  are  much  more  resistant  to  mechanical 
damage  but  more  easily  injured  than  are  cans  of  small¬ 
er  sizes.  As  injured  end  seams,  particularly  when  the 
cans  are  hot,  usually  result  in  leaks,  the  cans  should  be 
placed  in  retort  baskets  gently.  Throwing  them  into 
position  should  not  be  tolerated.  Do  not  crowd  them 
into  the  crates  but  leave  room  for  expansion.  The 
cans  should  be  so  stacked  into  the  crates  that  they  will 
not  be  damaged  by  another  crate  or  by  the  bail.  Avoid 
the  use  of  non-rigid  crates.  Those  made  of  punched 
metal,  22>/o  inches  deep,  and  which  hold  3  tiers  of 
No.  10  cans  are  to  be  preferred.  They  are  practically 
fool  proof  against  mechanical  injury  to  cans  during 
retorting. 

Before  the  cans  are  stacked,  the  temperature  of  the 
contents  should  be  below  100  degrees  F.,  but  the  cans 
should  still  be  hot  enough  to  dry  promptly.  From  the 
retort  baskets,  they  are  preferably  stacked  into  ricks 
or  into  piles  for  temporary  storage  of  from  4  to  5  days 
or  a  few  days  longer  if  the  weather  is  cold,  after  which 
they  are  repiled  into  permanent  storage.  During  this 
period,  they  are  readily  accessible  for  the  prompt  re¬ 
moval  of  any  swells  which  may  develop.  Storage  in 
shipping  cases  is  preferable  for  permanent  storage. 
However,  many  good  packers  are  successful  with  the 
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practice  of  piling  uncased  cans,  using  wooden  lath 
between  each  third  tier.  Regardless  of  the  method  of 
permanent  piling,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  avoid  large 
solid  blocks.  Sufficient  room  should  be  left  for  venti¬ 
lation  in  the  event  any  cans  should  burst  in  the  stack 
or  the  conditions  within  the  warehouse  be  conducive 
to  sweating. 

In  closing,  let  me  emphasize  that  a  very  high  per¬ 
centage  of  the  spoilage  experienced  by  packers  of  No. 
10  cans  of  peas  is  directly  or  indirectly  traceable  to 
leaks  due  to  overstrained  and  damaged  seams  and  the 
canner  will  be  successful  or  unsuccessful  depending 
upon  his  ability  to  institute  and  maintain  suitable 
facilities  and  proper  practices  to  prevent  them. 

je  jc 

RIGHTS  ACQUIRED  FROM  AMERICA 

ESSRS.  VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS,  of  New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne,  have  acquired  British  man¬ 
ufacturing  rights  from  the  E.  W.  Bliss  Com¬ 
pany,  of  New  York,  for  Bliss  presses  and  other  me¬ 
chanical  plant  including  can  making  machinery  capable 
of  producing  tin  cans  at  the  rate  of  300  per  minute. 

The  heavier  presses  (weighing  100  tons)  are  de¬ 
signed  to  produce  automobile  bodies  and  parts.  Sub¬ 
stantial  orders  are  already  in  hand  and  work  is  being 
found  for  Tyneside  operatives  in  an  entirely  new  local 
industry. 


Zastrow  Round  Disc  Exhauster 


Better  because  it  embodies  features  suitable  to 
every  CANNER. 

Simple,  Rigid,  Durable,  Get-At-Able,  gives  unin¬ 
terrupted  service. 

Cans  are  transferred  on  smooth  machined  discs 
by  friction  (No  gear  teeth  disc  to  tip  and  jam 
cans). 

Saves  steam,  Saves  space. 

ZASTROW  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Manufacturer* 

Foot  Thames  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


PEAS 


SWEET  CORN 

TOMATO,  SOUASH,  PUMPKIN 
BEET  AND  OTHER  CANNERS  SEEDS 


BEANS 


Wholesale  Growers  for  the  Canning  and  Pickle  Trade 

Booking  Contracts  for  1934  Delivery  or  Prompt  Shipment 

""SSb  oHc  F.  H.  WOODRUFF  *  SONS 

ATLANTA,  GA.  MILFORD,  CONN. 


BEST  STOCKS 
BEST  PRICES 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 

FOR  SALE-1  No.  3  TOWNSEND  String  Bean  Cutter 
rebuilt  to  1931  specifications,  without  Automatic 
Hopper  Feed.  4000  lbs.  per  hr.  capacity  —  new 
machine  guarantee.  $200.00  net  FOB  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Burton,  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— A  complete  line  of  pea  machinery.  Will 
sell  as  a  whole  or  in  single  pieces. 

Address  Box  A-1914  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— 2  Langsenkamp  Tomato  Juice  Extractors. 
Perfect  condition.  Used  one  season. 

Address  Box  A-1916  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— New  Machinery;  No.  10  Fillers  for  Fruits 
and  Vegetables;  No.  10  Can  Conveyors  with  or 
without  Inspection  Tables  for  peeled  tomatoes.  A 
liberal  discount  to  purchasers  during  the  month  of 
May. 

Frank  M.  Writht  Co.,  Box  106,  Clean,  N.  Y. 
Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED— Labeling  Machine.  Must  be  in  good  con¬ 

dition.  Will  pay  cash. 

Write  0.  K.  Franklin,  Daylight  Bldg., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

For  Sale* — Seed 

FOR  SALE— The  genuine  Indiana  Canners  Association 
Indiana  Baltimore  Tomato  Seed  can  be  purchased 
only  through  the  Secretary’s  office,  and  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Association  package.  Price  $2.50  per  pound. 
Address  all  inquiries  to 

Indiana  Canners  Association,  Trafalgar,  Ind. 

For  Sale  —  Plants 

FOR  SALE— Tomato  Plants,  open  field  grown.  Ready 
for  shipment  25th  April.  From  certified  seed ;  Greater 
Baltimore,  Marglobe,  Bonnie  Best,  J.T.D.  and 
Prichards  Scarlet  Topper,  $1.00  per  1,000.  Ruby 
King,  California  Wonder,  World  Beater  Pepper 
Plants,  $1.50  per  1,000.  Porto  Rican  Potato  Plants 
$1.00  per  1,000.  No  order  too  large,  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Triangle  Plant  Co.,  Pembroke,  Ga. 


_  Wanted  —  Live  Accounts 

WANTED— Food  Broker  seeks  new  lines,  contact  with 
wholesalers,  chains,  large  retailers  in  Boston  and  New 
England. 

Joseph  A.  Duffley,  60  South  St.,  Room  49A, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  corn,  stringbeans,  apples,  etc.  Best  of  references.  Mar¬ 
ried  and  37  years  old.  Will  go  anywhere. 

F.  P.  Turner,  West  Farmington,  Me. 

POSITION  WANTED — In  a  canning  plant  as  Superintendent, 
Foreman  or  work  of  any  kind  in  the  factory.  Have  had  25  sears 
experience  packing  fruits  and  vegetables.  Will  work  for  any 
reasonable  salary  that  the  canning  company  can  afford  to  pay. 
Can  furnish  good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1913care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED  A  man  who  has  had  the  experience  and  knows  how  to 
pack  Vegetables  and  Chicken  Soup,  also  Spaghetti. 

Address  Box  B-1908  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Cannery  Superintendent  thoroughly  experienced  in 
the  canning  of  tomatoes  with  investment  up  to  three  thousand 
dollars  and  services  for  substantial  interest  in  tomato  cannery  in 
good  operating  condition  in  central  Indiana.  Owners  will  put  up 
additional  three  thousand  dollars  and  plant  which  has  necessary 
equipment  and  which  is  ready  to  operate.  Applicants  must 
state  experience  and  satisfactory  references. 

Address  Box  B-1911  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Experienced  preserve  cook  for  Eastern  plant,  who  is 
fully  familiar  with  the  making  of  preserves  and  jellies.  Desire 
man  preferably  with  experience  using  vacuum  pan  which  con¬ 
template  installing.  Reply  giving  details  of  past  experience 
and  present  salary  requirements. 

Address  Box  B-1915  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


A.NSF 


Hansen  Pen  and  Bean  Filler 
Hansen  Cam  Cooker  Filler 


Hansen  Fmlt  and  VeKetable 
Filler 

Hansen  Sanitary  K  r  a  a  t 
Filler 

Hansen  Antomatie  Tomato 
FUIer 


Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor 
Boot 

Hansen  Quality  Pea  Grader 
Hansen  Four  Roll  Beet 
Topper 

Hansen  Sanitary  Gallon  Filler 


Hansen  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutter 
Hansen  Chili  Con  Came  Filler 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

Phere  ts  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You'll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


SUITABLE  REMEMBRANCE 

Jack — What  do  you  think  Maud  Oldby  would  like 
for  her  birthday? 

Helen — Not  to  be  reminded  of  it. 

EASY 

Mike’s  own  description  of  his  easy  job:  “I’ve  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  at  all.  I  just  carries  a  load  of  bricks  up  the 
ladder  to  the  bricklayer,  and  he  does  all  the  work.” 

ELOPEMENT 

“I  hear  that  the  flea  circus  got  stranded  in  Allen¬ 
town.” 

“Yes,  the  leading  lady  ran  off  with  a  poodle.” 

THE  DISCOVERY 

Two  small  boys  were  hunting  in  the  woods,  and  one 
of  them  stopped  and  picked  up  a  chestnut  burr. 

“Tommy!”  he  called  excitedly.  “Come  here.  I’ve 
found  a  porcupine  egg!” 

HONESTY 

Kind  Old  Lady — Did  you  say  you  lost  both  legs  in 
the  war,  my  poor  man? 

Mendicant — I’ll  be  honest — I  lost  one  in  the  war  and 
1  wore  out  the  other  looking  for  work. 

TAXING  THE  MEMORY 

Film  Star  (newly  married) — And  is  this  your  home? 

Bridegroom — It  is,  precious. 

Film  Star — Say,  it  looks  mighty  familiar.  Are  you 
sure  I  haven’t  married  you  before? 

OUT  OF  TURN 

Lady  Visitor — What  brought  you  here,  my  good 
man? 

Convict — Coincidence,  lady. 

Lady — Coincidence  ?  What  do  you  mean — coinci¬ 
dence  ? 

Convict — Well,  you  see,  lady,  I  called  once  to  inspect 
the  gas  meter  and  there  was  another  guy  inspecting 
it  when  I  arrived. 

PLAIN  LOGIC 

A  Scotsman,  upon  entering  a  saddler’s,  asked  for 
a  single  spur. 

“What  use  is  one  spur?”  asked  the  man. 

“Well,”  replied  Sandy,  “if  I  can  get  one  side  of  the 
horse  to  go  the  other  one  will  hae  to  come  wi’  it.” 


Safe  -  T  . 
Clutches 


Designed  for  Judge  Syntpers.  Proved  so 
good,  we  sell  them  separately. 

Mounted  on  a  sleeve  -  you  just  slip  them 
on  shaft.  Fasten  with  set  screws  or  pin. 
No  keys  to  cut.  Great  for  replacement  on 
“chewed  up  shafts”. 

Can  be  set  to  pull  the  load  or  slip  if  over¬ 
loaded  or  if  machine  jams. 

Discs  are  shrouded  -  moisture  don’t  affect 
them. 

Take  any  diameter  of  pulley.  Change 
quickly  from  one  pulley  to  another. 

Oil  and  grease  chambers  do  away  with 
loose  pullies  “Freezing  ” 

No  packing  to  wear  or  swell. 

Stay  in  or  out.  No  creeping.  Start  smoothly. 
Save  your  machines,  save  trouble,  save  ac¬ 
cidents  and  save  cans. 

Never-Miss  TIMERS 

Made  for  Judge  Syrupers  and  are  positive 
at  all  speeds — high  or  low. 

Time  cans  into  any  machine:  fillers,  double 
seamers,  exhaust  boxes,  cookers,  coolers, 
labellers,  can  making  machinery  or  can  run¬ 
ways. 

Simple,  out  of  the  way  and  fool  proof. 

Tell  us  what  you  wish  “to  time”  and  we 
will  “time”  it. 

They  save  their  cost  in  cans  and  lost  time, 
especially  on  High  Speed  lines. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers. 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Cannera  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 
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‘•THE  IN  DISPEN  S  I BLE  B  O  0 

THE  1933  ALMANAC 


T  TERE  is  the  only  compilation  under  one  cover  of  this 
^  ^  industry’s  statistics:  the  acreages,  prices  per  ton, 
yields,  packs,  market  prices - 

Food  law  regulations:  the  fill  of  cans,  cut  out  weights; 
standards  of  packings - 

U.  S.  Grading  Standards  and  the  Score  Card 
System  of  Grading  for  all  items.  With  this  you  can 
know  just  how  your  pack  grades  and  know  its  true  value. 

The  Almanac  is  more  than  ever  indispensible  this  year 
to  canners,  brokers  and  buyers.  It  will  serve  well  all 
during  the  year - and  Answer  1001  questions  quick¬ 

ly,  and  correctly. 

Extra  copies  each,  while  they  last 

Send  orders  promptly  to 

Compiled  and  Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 


May  8, 1933 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Another  Warning  to  be  Careful  About  Accepting  Future 
Contracts — Some  Evidences — Crops  and  Planting  Held  Back — 
Demand  and  Buying  Strong,  With  Prices  Advancing. 

ATCH  OUT  FOR  FUTURES — Our  warning 
last  week  to  go  slow  about  accepting  future 
business  was  certainly  timely,  and  we  feel  that 
it  ought  to  be  repeated  this  week:  be  sure  you  have 
covered  possible  contingent  increases  in  costs,  in  the 
prices  you  name  for  futures,  or  stay  away  from  future 
orders.  Look  about  you  and  you  will  see  good  reasons 
for  this  caution.  Growlers  everywhere  are  fired  with 
the  belief  that  they  are  going  to  be  taken  care  of ;  that 
they  will  be  assured,  and  insured,  profit-paying  prices 
based  upon  their  own  ideas  of  costs,  which  means  that 
present  growers-contract  prices  will  be  considerably 
higher  than  now  quoted.  You  hear  the  reports  that 
they  are  refusing  to  accept  contract  price  offers,  where 
a  month  or  more  ago  they  were  eager  for  them.  And 
if  events  turn  out  as  the  growers  expect  they  will  not 
hesitate  to  substitute  the  new  prices  in  their  old  con¬ 
tracts  or  refuse  to  deliver  the  crops  when  ready.  If 
you  are  tied  up  on  future  contracts  at  low  prices  you 
will  not  be  able  to  advance  those  prices  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  you  know  it.  That  refers  only  to  crop 
costs.  The  matter  of  labor  likewise  enters  in.  Miss 
Perkins,  our  new  Secretary  of  Labor,  has  stirred  up 
the  bile  of  all  labor  everywhere,  and  they  think  they 
see  the  return  to  the  old,  golden  rates  of  ’29  and 
before.  As  evidence  of  both  of  these  moves,  look  at 
what  is  going  on  out  on  the  Columbia  River,  where  the 
salmon  run  is  on,  and  the  most  famous  of  all  fish,  the 
Chinook,  is  ready  for  the  canneries.  The  fishermen 
suddenly  went  on  strike  to  prevent  the  canneries  and 
the  season  from  opening,  demanding  8c  per  pound,  as 
against  the  6c  per  pound  offered.  That  represents  a 
331/3  per  cent  advance  on  raw  stock.  In  line  with  this 
the  cannery  workers  have  joined  the  strike  and  are 
demanding  higher  wages.  What  is  happening  with 
salmon  can  happen  with  peas,  or  corn  or  tomatoes  or 
anything  else,  and  it  certainly  furnishes  good  cause 
to  stop,  look  and  listen  before  tieing  yourself  up  with 
contracts  which  work  only  in  one  way.  Jobbers  realize 
this  and  that  is  why  the  future  market  is  booming 
right  now  on  almost  every  item  of  canned  foods.  Don’t 
take  this  boom,  and  even  acceptance  of  slightly  better 
prices,  as  a  result  of  the  “better  business  conditions,” 
“the  improvement  that  has  been  caused  by  the  infla¬ 


tion  threat,”  etc.,  there  is  real  reason  behind  the  move 
of  the  buyers:  they  are  sensibly  trying  to  protect 
themselves;  they  see  the  wisdom  of  getting  orders  in 
now.  That  is  good  buying.  And  if  the  canners  are 
caught  it  will  be  only  because  they  are  poor  salesmen, 
and  it  will  be  their  own  fault. 

How  much  should  you  advance  prices  to  be  on  the 
safe  side?  That  is  a  hard  question,  which  no  one  can 
definitely  answer ;  but  take  the  case  of  the  salmon  can¬ 
ners  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  it  is  perfectly  ap¬ 
parent  that  they  must  advance  their  prices  at  least 
one-third,  plus  the  addition  in  labor  costs,  to  come  out 
even  with  the  prices  they  decided  upon  two  months 
ago.  And  that  gives  substance  to  the  rumor  by  well 
posted  men,  to  the  effect  that  commodity  prices  next 
fall  will  be  331/3  per  cent  higher  than  they  are  today. 

Hold  off  on  accepting  future  orders  until  you  can  see 
more  clearly  just  what  your  costs  will  be.  Hind-sight 
wisdom  will  be  of  no  use  this  year. 

CROPS — Pea  growers  on  the  ’Shore  have  had  their 
peas  in  for  sometime  and  the  crop  is  coming  on  nicely, 
profiting  by  the  abundant  rains,  but  could  stand  more 
warmth  and  sunshine.  In  Western  Maryland  the  rains 
have  been  so  numerous  that  the  planting  has  been  in- 
terferred  with,  and  it  is  thought  the  acreage  will  be 
cut  down  slightly.  Complaints  are  coming  in  that  there 
has  been  so  much  rain  that  not  only  have  all  the  old 
springs,  which  went  out  in  the  year  of  the  great 
drought,  come  back  but  new  ones  are  appearing  in 
most  unexpected  and  most  unsatisfactory  places. 
Nearly  every  section  of  the  country  has  been  held  back 
in  its  planting  operations,  averaging  fully  ten  days 
late  in  Indiana,  New  York,  Wisconsin  and  other  pea 
growing  regions.  If  dry,  hot  weather  follows  this  wet 
early  season,  as  most  seem  to  think  it  will,  trouble  may 
be  caused  by  the  crop  bunching.  The  pea  acreage  is 
generous  and  so  can  stand  some  slight  setback,  but 
the  main  effect  of  a  late,  hot  season  on  peas  is  seen 
in  the  quality,  and  of  course  it  lays  the  crop  open  to 
severe  attacks  of  the  aphis. 

We  learn  that  corn,  tomato  and  bean  growers  are 
asking  higher  prices  on  crop  acreage,  and  there  is 
rumor  that  where  the  canners  are  reducing  the  acre¬ 
age,  some  growers  are  going  to  grow  free-lance.  That 
is  not  surprising  with  tomatoes,  but  it  is  now  said  of 
beans,  and  even  of  corn.  It  is  not  making  the  canner’s 
life  any  more  pleasant. 

THE  MARKET — Good  managers  of  sales  for  the 
canners  are  beginning  to  figure,  that  if  it  is  necessary 
to  go  slow  on  future  sales,  because  of  the  almost  cer- 
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tainty  of  higher  costs,  why  sell  spots  at  the  very  low 
prices  still  prevailing?  They  cannot  be  replaced  at 
present  prices,  and  it  would  pay  better  to,  hold  them 
against  future  orders  on  the  books.  And  it  is  long¬ 
headed  thinking,  as  we  see  it,  because  most  spot  hold¬ 
ings  are  in  what  are  usually  referred  to  as  strong 
hands,  men  who  were  not  forced  to  sacrifice,  and  there¬ 
fore  can  hold  now.  It  is  worth  thinking  about. 

Meantime  there  has  be^n  good  demand  and  very 
considerable  buying  this  week  of  the  whole  list,  and 
apparently  in  every  section  of  the  country.  Tomatoes, 
of  course,  have  lead  the  procession,  and  are  higher 
this  week  than  last  as  the  pile  steadily,  and  not  slowly, 
dwindles  down.  Maybe  they  will  not  all  be  cleaned  up 
before  new  goods  can  be  packed,  but  it  certainly  looks 
like  it.  Remember  there  are  more  men  at  work  now 
than  for  two  years,  and  there  are  more  going  on  every 
day.  That  means  added  buying  power,  and  the  market 
is  showing  it.  Empty  floors  and  very  light  stocks  on 
retail  shelves,  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods,  are  the 
cause  of  the  heavy  buying. 

Beans,  beets,  carrots,  peas,  spinach,  tomatoes,  sal¬ 
mon,  fruits  are  all  up  as  our  market  page  will  show. 
There  are  so  many  buyers  practically  empty  of  canned 
foods  stocks;  the  demand  has  come  so  suddenly,  and 
the  stocks  of  spot  goods  in  canners’  hands  are  so  light 
in  most  cases,  that  there  is  real  activity  in  the  market 
and  good  reason  for  it. 

Read  other  market  conditions  as  set  forth  elsewhere 
in  all  prominent  canned  foods  markets  and  you  will 
note  the  same  general  condition,  from  coast  to  coast. 
Canned  foods  are  turning  the  corner,  if  they  may  not 
be  said  to  be  around  the  corner. 

What  a  difference  that  “just  around  the  corner” 
means  here  to  what  it  used  to  mean  in  the  old  Polly- 
anna  days !  Whatever  the  cause,  it  is  mighty  pleasant, 
you  will  agree. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Coi-respondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Whole  List  Stronger — Basis  in  Fact  for  These  Better  Prices — 
Better  Buying  of  Spot  and  Future  Tomatoes — Salmon  in  Strong 
Position — Maine  Bantam  Corn  Moves  Up— Peas  Strong,  Can¬ 
ners  Resisting  Future  Offers — California  Fruits 
Up — Spinach  Prices. 

New  York,  May  4,  1933. 

Market — volume  and  prices  held  up  well  in 
the  local  canned  foods  market  during  the  past 
week  with  several  of  the  stronger  items  mark¬ 
ing  up  further  price  advances  under  the  spur  of  the 
inflation-inspired  buying  activity  among  the  trade. 
While  in  no  instance  has  there  been  any  evidence  of  a 
“run-away”  market  in  any  one  item,  the  general  price 
list  is  firm  to  distinctly  stronger  and  further  advances 
in  the  list  appear  likely. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Administration’s  inflation 
plans  primarily  spurred  the  increased  buying  activity 
in  the  trade  with  the  corresponding  improvement  in 


prices,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  many  of  the  items 
which  have  advanced,  such  as  tomatoes  and  salmon, 
have  the  background  of  an  extremely  strong  technical 
market  position  with  low  stocks  held  by  first  hands  to 
more  than  justify  the  recent  advances  and  indicate 
the  likelihood  of  further  appreciation  in  quotations. 

TOMATOES — Moved  along  strong  with  Tri-state 
packers  boosting  prices  for  practically  all  grades  as 
buyers’  demands  lowered  the  already  small  stocks  held 
in  first  hands.  Available  supplies  will  be  almost  com¬ 
pletely  cleaned  out  in  the  spot  market  before  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  new  pack,  according  to  present  indications, 
and  the  carryover,  if  any,  will  be  so  slight  that  the 
new  pack  wTll  enter  a  virtually  barren  market  with 
the  result  a  stability  of  prices. 

Increased  activity  was  reported  in  the  futures  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  Tri-states. 

SALMON — The  strong  statistical  position  of  the 
salmon  pack  was  forcibly  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  local  trade  on  Monday  with  an  advance  of  5c  in 
Alaska  reds  to  $1.50,  coast,  and  an  advance  of  10c 
on  pinks  to  $1,  coast.  Further  advances  in  prices  of 
these  two  items  before  the  new  packing  season  were 
called  likely  by  trade  factors  who  pointed  out  that 
the  small  stocks  of  each  would  justify  such  an  increase 
in  demand  is  maintained  at  its  present  levels. 

The  increased  strength  of  the  spot  market  will  more 
than  likely  mean  a  strong  opening  price  level  for  the 
new  pack,  trade  circles  hold. 

CORN — Joined  the  procession  after  sustained  weak¬ 
ness  for  some  time  and  Maine  factors  moved  Bantam 
up  to  85c,  factory,  with  some  sales  reported  at  87i/4c, 
factory,  as  stock  held  by  first  hands  narrowed.  In¬ 
creased  stability  in  the  recent  offerings  from  Western 
packers  also  is  noted  with  some  price  improvement  in 
this  field  shown. 

PEAS — Reports  from  Wisconsin  are  that  stocks  of 
popular  grades  and  count  held  by  first  hands  are  very 
small.  Offerings  available  in  the  local  market  are 
firmly  held  and  in  many  cases  are  offered  on  a  “subject- 
to-confirmation”  basis. 

Packers  are  displaying  marked  reluctances  to  closing 
any  futures  dealings  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  at  the 
present  time  over  probable  pack  and  what  effect  the 
Administration’s  inflation  program  will  have  on  the 
situation. 

FUTURES — While  spot  business  is  booming  merrily 
along  under  the  spur  of  the  marked  gain  in  buying 
activity,  buyers  are  turning  a  somewhat  disinterested 
ear  to  buyers  on  futures  dealings.  Maryland,  however, 
reported  good  business  in  futures. 

Uncertainty  over  just  what  the  future  will  bring 
forth  under  the  Administration’s  inflation  plan  and 
allied  legislation  coupled  with  the  usual  hesitancy  to 
make  any  definite  commitments  until  some  idea  of 
the  new  pack  is  available  are  held  responsible  for  the 
disinterest  shown  in  futures  dealings  at  the  present 
time. 

Pointing  out  just  a  few  of  the  pending  legislative 
developments  that  well  justify  a  somewhat  “cagy” 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  canner,  the  trade  mentions 
the  proposed  Black-Perkins  bill,  the  measures  to  im¬ 
prove  farm  product  prices  and  others  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  proposed  measures. 
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FRUITS — California  fruits  moved  upward  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  general  improvement  of  the  market 
coupled  with  the  favorable  statistical  position  of  the 
pack  in  general. 

Buying  was  good  in  the  face  of  the  improved  tone 
of  the  price  list  and  further  advances  in  the  more 
stronger  items  seem  indicated.  Present  indications 
are  that  the  pack  will  be  largely  sold  before  the  new 
pack  is  in  and  the  new  season  will  find  the  market  in 
a  much  stronger  position.  The  California  Packing 
Corporation  withdrew  on  crushed  pineapple  2s. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Laws’  Threats  Engrossing  Market — Opportunity  for  the  Indus¬ 
try — Years  Since  Such  Activity  as  Now  Seen — Pea  Season 
Running  Late — ^Tomatoes  Up  Again — Futures  Heavy  in  Peas, 
Tomatoes  and  Some  Others,  Except  Corn — 

Salmon  Up  Again. 

Chicago,  May  4,  1933. 


GRAPEFRUIT — Following  the  recent  moves  on  the 
part  of  several  of  the  major  packers  in  Florida  to  im¬ 
prove  the  price  structure  of  grapefruit  which  has  sunk 
to  an  extremely  unprofitable  level  in  the  local  market 
under  the  stress  of  bitter  competition,  some  slight  lift¬ 
ing  of  the  clouds  seems  in  view. 

With  the  packing  season  drawing  to  a  close  and  the 
spectre  of  overproduction  laid  to  rest,  a  move  on  the 
part  of  the  packers  to  jump  prices  above  their  present 
unprofitable  levels  is  in  progress  and  price  advances 
are  expected  within  the  next  week  or  so  barring  un¬ 
expected  developments. 

MILK — Following  a  week  of  persistent  rumors  that 
evaporated  milk  prices  would  be  advanced  sharply, 
factors  here  withdraw  all  prices  on  milk  pending 
further  developments  in  the  Middlewest.  Packers  are 
operating  on  a  basis  of  price  at  the  time  of  shipment. 


SPINACH  —  The  California  Packing  Corporation 
this  week  revised  prices  on  spinach  packed  under 
featured  brands  to  the  following  basis: 

No.  2>/2S  . . . $1.15* 

No.  2s  . 90 

No.  Is  . 75 

No.  10s  .  3.50 

Picnics  . 00 

Buffets  . 45 


*May  shipment;  f.  o.  b.  cannery  or  dock. 

ASPARAGUS — The  recent  improvement  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  canned  foods  market  likely  means  that  formal 
opening  prices  posted  on  asparagus  will  be  slightly 
higher  than  the  tentative  offering  prices  indicated. 
Another  favorable  factor  is  the  fact  that  the  new  pack 
will  be  held  down  somewhat,  according  to  reports  from 
the  coast.  Revisions  of  some  of  the  tentative  prices  in 
an  upward  direction  already  is  under  way. 

LOBSTER — Quotations  on  new  pack  lobster,  with¬ 
drawn  following  the  abandonment  of  the  gold  stand¬ 
ard  by  the  United  States,  have  again  been  posted, 
ranging  from  $1.95  to  $2,  delivered.  The  trade  is 
paying  little  attention  to  the  new  pack  as  yet,  however, 
as  spot  goods  are  available  at  prices  under  the  new 
pack  level. 
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Market  gossip — Among  the  grocery  distribu¬ 
tors  of  this  market  (both  large  and  small) 
and  from  the  canned  food  buyer  up  to  the 
heads  of  the  houses  there  is  much  conversation  in  re¬ 
gard  to: 

1.  The  new  Federal  Farm  Bill  with  its  possible  reg¬ 
ulations  and  restrictions  and  its  effect  (if  any) 
upon  the  grocery  distributor,  and  both  wholesale 
and  retail. 

2.  The  proposed  changes  in  the  Pure  Food  Law  and 
just  what  can  be  expected  as  a  result  of  those 
changes. 

AMONG  THE  CANNERS— An  authority  in  this 
market  who  usually  does  not  talk  out  of  school  went 
on  record  the  other  day  that  the  entire  canning  in¬ 
dustry  might  be  subjected  to  some  extraordinary  ad¬ 
justment  as  a  result  of  the  power  given  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  the  Farm  Relief  Bill.  The  general 
impression  in  Chicago  among  the  real  thinkers  is 
that  the  canning  industry  has  a  wonderful  opportunity 
in  so  adjusting  itself  as  to  conform  with  any  rules  and 
regulations  that  might  be  propounded.  For  ithe  past 
number  of  years  it  has  become  increasingly  evident 
that  some  procedure  or  some  plan  should  be  devised 
whereby  a  producing  schedule  of  but  a  few  months 
and  a  distributing  schedule  of  12  months  should  be 
so  worked  out  as  to  make  it  profitable  for  all  connected 
with  production,  preserving  or  canning  and  distri¬ 
bution. 

GENERAL  MARKET — Activity  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced.  Liberal  buying  has  prevailed.  It  has  been 
several  years  since  the  canned  food  brokerage  fra¬ 
ternity  of  this  market  has  been  as  busy  the  past  week 
or  two.  Prices  have  hardened  all  along  the  line  and 
the  naming  of  attractive  future  quotations  has  brought 
back  a  future  volume,  the  like  of  which  would  have 
been  considered  impossible  just  six  months  ago.  As 
a  well-known  factor  remarked  the  other  day — “the 
New  Deal  is  working  even  for  the  broker.” 

PEAS — The  most  important  feature  in  this  item  is 
the  extreme  backward  planting  season  in  Indiana. 
Canners  in  the  Hoosier  State  have  not  yet  completed 
their  planting  operations.  If  June  should  happen  to 
be  one  of  those  hot,  dry  periods,  then  look  out  for  a 
short  crop.  Future  peas  in  Wisconsin  have  done  better 
lately.  Quite  a  little  business  has  been  booked.  The 
same  old  cry  for  standard  peas  prevails  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain  for  futures  straight  lots  of  standard 
No.  4s  Alaskas  and  even  standard  No.  3s  Alaskas. 
Canners  insist  upon  a  bit  of  a  “sweetener.”  Spot  peas 
are  in  such  limited  supply  that  trading  is  contracted. 
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TOMATOES — Spots  have  been  boosted  up  again. 
Sales  have  been  made  in  Chicago  during  the  past  week 
on  the  basis  of  No.  2  tin  standards  at  771/2^,  Chicago; 
No.  21/2  extra  standard  California  at  $1.25,  Chi¬ 
cago;  No.  10  tin  extra  standards  at  $3.65,  Chicago. 

In  future  tomatoes,  the  demand  continues  heavy. 
Canners  throughout  the  Middlewest  have  practically 
withdrawn  the  standard  grades  from  the  market.  Ex¬ 
tra  standards  are  still  available  at  prices  quoted  in  our 
report  of  a  week  ago  with  the  exception  of  No.  10  tins 
which  are  now  firm  at  $3. 

CORN — A  better  demand  for  standard  corn  is  noted. 
We  refer  to  spots.  Little  or  nothing  has  yet  been  done 
in  futures.  In  fact,  your  correspondent  has  not  seen 
any  future  corn  quotations  as  j'^et.  No.  2  tin  standard 
corn  (spots)  55c,  f.  o.  b.  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wis¬ 
consin  cannery  points  is  meeting  with  ready  accept¬ 
ance  by  the  trade,  particularly  in  the  South  and  South¬ 
west.  There  is  a  nice  pickup  too  in  the  better  grades 
ol  corn  and  all  yellow  corns  are  in  light  supply. 

SALMON — This  market,  due  to  the  proposed  Alaska 
tax  on  fish,  has  jumped  several  points  and  it  is  rumored 
that  further  advances  are  in  sight.  No.  1  tall  pinks  at 
$1  to  $1.10,  f.  o.  b.  coast,  seems  to  be  the  prevailing 
market  with  chums  only  10c  to  15c  less. 

EVAPORATED  MILK  —  And  still  the  confusion 
continues  on  this  item.  Non-advertised  brands  sold 
last  week  at  15c  per  case  more  than  advertised  brands 
— an  incident  never  before  known  (as  far  as  our  recol¬ 
lection  serves  us)  in  the  history  of  the  evaporated  milk 
industry.  Canners  all  report  extremely  light  stocks. 
It  is  understood  that  the  milk  industry  has  received 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  rules  and 
regulations  under  which  milk  canners  shall  operate. 
Everyone  in  the  trade  here  is  anxious  to  know  the 
details  of  those  rules.  Possibly  same  will  be  made 
public  shortly. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS— The  market  on  the  coast 
has  advanced  5c  to  10c  until  toady  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  No.  2i/4  choice  yellow  cling  peaches  at  less  than 
$1.10,  f.  o.  b.  California  shipping  point.  Other  sizes 
and  grades  have  also  responded  to  the  general  demand 
and  have  been  marked  up. 

BEANS  (Green  and  Wax) — It  looks  as  if  the  pro¬ 
duction  on  these  two  numbers  will  be  quite  light 
throughout  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  this  season.  A 
number  of  Wisconsin  canners  have  gone  on  record  in 
saying  that  they  will  not  pack  green  and  wax  beans 
this  year  and  chief  among  those  is  J.  B.  Inderrieden 
Company  at  their  Neillsville,  Wis.,  plant.  The  market 
on  spots  in  stronger  with  65c,  f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin  can¬ 
nery,  for  No.  2  standards  the  minimum  and  most  hold¬ 
ers  now  demanding  70c,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

JAPANESE  CRAB  MEAT— The  trade  was  some¬ 
what  surprised  last  week  to  receive  lower  prices  on 
this  most  excellent  sea  food.  With  the  rate  of  exchange 
a  large  factor  these  days  on  all  importations,  buyers 
were  of  the  opinion  that  instead  of  lowering  values, 
higher  ones  would  rule.  The  No.  1  tin  strictly  fancy 
grade  of  crab  meat  has  declined  about  $1  per  dozen. 

CANADIAN  LOBSTER — One  or  two  prices  have 
been  intimated  by  brokers  who  handle  this  item  but 


in  a  general  way,  prices  on  the  popular  packs  are  not 
expected  much  before  the  middle  of  this  month. 

GRAPEFRUIT — One  hasn’t  heard  much  on  the 
market  about  grapefruit  lately.  It  must  be  that  the 
Florida  canners  are  “standing  by.”  It  is  the  general 
impression  here  that  the  quantity  of  grapefruit 
handled  thus  far  this  year  of  the  1932-33  pack,  is  the 
lightest  in  a  long  while.  The  market  seems  to  be  firm. 

PERSONALS  —  Joe  Durney  of  Griffith-Durney 
Company,  San  Francisco,  was  seen  on  the  trade  last 
week.  Joe  is  always  a  welcome  visitor  here.  Despite 
his  somewhat  advanced  years,  Joe  looked  hale  and 
hearty  and  was  full  of  his  usual  and  old-time  pep.  It 
is  always  a  pleasure  to  meet  and  greet  this  Old  Guard 
and  here’s  hoping  he  has  many  long  useful  years  ahead 
of  him. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Spring  Shrimp  Pack  Light — Raw  Material  Scarce,  Factories  May 
Close  Before  End  of  May — Oyster  Packing  Season  Closed — 
Canned  Shrimp  Stock  in  Good  Demand  at  80c 
to  90c,  F.  0.  B.  Cannery. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  4,  1933. 

HRIMP — The  spring  shrimp  pack  is  on  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  but  you  would  never  know  it  from  the 
amount  of  shrimp  that  is  canned  and  it  could  be 
a  closed  season  and  then  not  materially  hurt  the  pro¬ 
duction  part  of  the  pack,  due  to  the  so  few  shrimp 
being  canned. 

Unless  the  supply  of  shrimp  increases,  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  factories  will  operate  through  the  month  of  May. 

It  was  different  up  until  now,  because  when  the 
factories  were  canning  oysters,  they  canned  the  shrimp 
at  the  same  time  and  between  the  two  packs,  the  fac¬ 
tories  took  care  of  the  overhead  very  nicely,  but  since 
they  stopped  canning  oysters,  it  will  not  be  so  easy  for 
the  factories  to  operate  on  shrimp  alone,  unless  the 
supply  increases  very  materially. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  summer  closed  season  for  the 
canning  of  shrimp  goes  into  effect  in  this  section  on 
June  1st  and  lasts  until  August  1st  in  Alabama  and 
until  August  15th  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana ;  there¬ 
fore  there  is  very  little  to  expect  in  the  way  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  canned  shrimp  from  this  section  for  the 
next  three  months  to  come  or  longer.  I  say  longer,  be¬ 
cause  some  years  the  opening  of  the  fall  shrimp  season 
is  delayed  fifteen  or  thirty  days,  due  to  the  shrimp 
being  small  and  not  suitable  to  can,  so  time  is  allowed 
for  them  to  grow  to  the  desired  size. 

The  shrimp  market  is  quite  active,  but  there  is  not 
much  to  be  active  with,  as  there  is  not  much  stock  to 
dispo.se  of. 

Everywhere  you  hear  that  prices  of  commodities 
are  going  up,  but  I  guess  it  is  like  the  canned  shrimp 
game — it  does  not  mean  very  much  to  the  packers,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  very  little  to  dispose  of  and  production 
is  at  a  low  ebb. 
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Yes,  even  in  the  face  of  prices  going  up,  it  is  best  to 
be  conservative  and  hold  down  production  to  a  safe 
limit,  for  that  is  the  only  way  that  any  commodity  will 
be  able  to  hold  the  advance  in  price  that  it  has  gained. 

The  new  administration  is  hard  at  work  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  relief  measures  that  it  is  hoped  will  banish 
depression,  but  no  one,  from  the  President  down  has 
any  assurance  that  it  will,  therefore  the  only  sensible 
thing  to  do  is  for  all  of  us  to  cooperate  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  to  work  out  a  plan  and  not  block  it  with 
“wild-cat”  speculations.  The  change  is  going  to  come 
gradually,  then  why  try  to  rush  it? 

If  we  are  getting  85c  for  our  shrimp,  let’s  don’t 
start  to  dreaming  about  a  $1.25  price,  but  rather 
direct  our  efforts  to  selling  85c  and  90c  shrimp  for 
some  time  to  come  and  we  will  make  a  better  headway 
in  overtaking  “depression.” 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  80c  to  90c  per  dozen, 
f.  o.  b.  cannery  for  No.  1,  wet  or  dry  pack. 

OYSTERS — The  cove  oyster  pack  is  over  within 
this  section  and  no  more  oysters  will  be  canned  until 
next  winter. 

The  pack  no  doubt  would  have  lasted  through  a  part 
of  May  in  Biloxi,  Miss.,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
over  a  month  ago,  the  Louisiana  Conservation  Com¬ 
mission  made  it  very  difficult  for  Biloxi  canneries  to 
get  oysters  out  of  Louisiana  Marsh,  which  is  where 
Biloxi  get  the  bulk  of  the  oysters  to  operate  their 
factories. 

Some  attribute  this  move  on  the  part  of  the  Louis¬ 
iana  Conservation  Commission  as  purely  a  political 
one,  but  whether  it  is  or  it  is  not,  it  has  worked  a  hard¬ 
ship  on  the  Biloxi  oyster  industry  without  Louisiana 
deriving  any  benefit  from  it,  but  on  the  contrary,  it 
has  deprived  the  Louisiana  treasury  of  a  nice  revenue 
in  taxes  and  license  which  Louisiana  collected  from 
the  sea  food  canning  plants  in  Biloxi  each  season  in 
previous  years,  for  oysters  that  they  tobk  out  of 
Louisiana  waters. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Louisiana  Con¬ 
servation  Commission  should  be  so  hard  on  the  Biloxi 
canners,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Biloxi  is  one  of  the 
best  customers  that  New  Orleans,  La.,  has,  inasmuch 
as  the  Biloxi  merchants  buy  fully  75  per  cent  of  their 
requirements  from  New  Orleans,  which  the  Biloxi 
folks  call  by  the  familiar  name  of  “The  City.” 

It  is  doubtful  if  Biloxi  would  be  as  big  commercial 
value  to  New  Orleans  if  the  factories  were  moved  to 
Louisiana. 

At  any  rate,  this  is  no  time  to  try  to  force  the  Biloxi 
canners  to  move  their  plants  to  Louisiana,  because 
they  are  not  financially  able  to  make  major  repairs  to 
their  plants,  much  less  go  to  the  big  expense  of  tearing 
down  their  plants  in  Biloxi  and  erecting  them  again  in 
the  Louisiana  Marsh,  which  calls  for  the  driving  of 
pilings  and  filling  in  before  any  attempt  can  be  made 
to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  buildings,  so  it  requires  a 
big  outlay  of  money  just  to  build  up  a  location  on 
which  to  erect  the  plant. 

Under  the  circumstances,  a  restriction  at  this  time, 
only  serves  to  stop  commerce  and  not  only  does  the 
Biloxi  community  suffer  by  the  factories  being  closed 
down,  but  the  New  Orleans  merchants  lose  good  busi¬ 


ness  and  the  State  of  Louisiana  the  revenue,  therefore 
it  is  hard  to  figure  out  the  motive  of  the  Louisiana 
Conservation  Commission  in  enforcing  these  unreason¬ 
able  restrictions  against  the  Biloxi  canners  and  stop 
operation  of  the  factories  when  the  giving  of  employ¬ 
ment  to  labor  is  a  paramount  consideration  at  this 
time. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  will  not  happen  again — at  least 
as  long  as  the  unemployment  situation  is  in  the  shape 
that  it  is. 

The  oyster  season  being  over  with,  there  is  very 
little  demand  for  oysters,  which  is  the  case  every  year. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  60c  to  70c  per  dozen  for 
5-ounce  cans,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

^  jlt 
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By  “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Plenty  of  Offers  at  Too  Low  Prices  for  Today — Examples — 
Spinach  and  Asparagus  Canning  Slowed  Down — Asparagus 
Over-Graded? — Salmon  Bids  Turned  Down — Operations 
For  ’32  Show  Heavy  Losses 

San  Francisco,  May  4,  1933. 

EAVY  OFFERS — If  canners  cared  to  accept  all 
the  business  offered,  sales  would  be  much  heavier 
than  is  the  case.  A  lot  of  bids  are  coming 
through  at  prices  which  would  have  been  acceptable  a 
month  or  so  ago,  but  which  are  now  not  given  second 
thought.  Not  that  canners  have  become  high-hat,  or 
anything  like  that,  but  merely  that  the  market  has 
firmed  up  more  than  many  buyers  realize  and  that 
stocks  are  getting  very  low  on  some  items.  For  in¬ 
stance,  orders  are  coming  through  for  No.  21/2  stand¬ 
ard  cling  peaches  at  90c,  a  price  that  was  quite  general 
a  couple  of  months  ago,  while  the  minimum  today  is 
$1,  and  very  few  to  be  had  at  this  price.  Bids  of  $1.25 
for  standard  pears  of  the  same  size  are  being  made, 
but  it  has  been  some  time  since  any  were  available  for 
less  than  $1.30,  and  so  it  is  right  on  down  the  line. 
Prices  on  nationally  advertised  brands  are  about  the 
same  as  they  have  been,  but  minimum  quotations  are 
quite  definitely  higher  on  almost  all  items  in  the 
canned  food  list. 

SLOW  OPERATIONS— While  April  was  marked 
by  a  few  warm  days,  suggesting  that  spring  weather 
was  making  its  appearance,  but  the  month,  on  a  whole, 
proved  a  very  cool  one  and  the  packing  of  spinach  is 
about  at  an  end  and  the  output  is  proving  less  than 
expectations.  Of  course,  it  is  larger  than  that  of  last 
year,  which  was  very  light,  but  is  not  in  keeping  with 
the  acreage.  The  pack  of  asparagus  to  date  is  like¬ 
wise  below  expectations,  owing  to  the  cool  weather, 
but  operations  on  this  can  be  carried  on  for  a  couple 
of  months  longer  and  there  is  little  likelihood  of  any 
shortage.  Leading  packers  are  still  withholding  the 
naming  of  opening  prices  on  these  items,  feeling  that 
the  longer  these  can  be  postponed,  the  firmer  the  mar¬ 
ket  will  be.  Practically  all  old  pack  spinach  is  now  out 
(  Continued  on  page  25  ) 
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CHAINS  GET  APPROXIMATELY  22  CENTS  OF  EACH 
DOLLAR  SPENT  IN  RETAIL  TRADE,  GOVERNMENT 
SURVEY  DISCLOSES 

HE  consuming  public  spent  approximately  22  cents  of  each 
dollar  spent  in  1929  in  the  nation’s  chain  stores  with  Missis¬ 
sippi  buying  less  than  any  State  with  about  TVs  cents  out  of 
each  dollar  going  to  chains  while  the  District  of  Columbia  led, 
giving  slightly  more  than  27  cents  out  of  each  dollar  to  mul¬ 
tiple-unit  corporations,  a  recent  report  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  disclosed. 

Chain  stores  in  an  even  dozen  States,  including  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
received  from  20  to  27  cents  of  each  dollar  spent  by  the  con¬ 
suming  public  in  1929,  the  year  covered  by  the  survey. 

The  survey  pointed  out  that  chain  store  development  has 
been  fastest  in  the  almost  solely  industrial  and  thickly  populated 
Northeastern  and  North  Central  sections  of  the  country.  States 
composed  largely  of  agricultural  regions  showed  the  lowest  per¬ 
centage  of  chain  sales,  with  low  per  capita  purchases  in  food 
stores,  the  field  which  has  been  particularly  dominated  by  chain 
store  organizations,  mainly  responsible  for  this  condition. 

California,  Idaho  and  Arizona  were  the  only  States  west  of 
the  Misissippi  River  to  report  20  per  cent  or  more  of  their 
retail  business  going  to  multiple-unit  companies,  the  survey  con¬ 
tinued.  Idaho  and  Arizona  showed  a  high  ratio  of  sales  by  the 
chains,  despite  the  fact  that  they  are  not  industrial  areas, 
due  mainly  to  intensive  development  of  department  store  chains 
in  these  two  States,  rather  than  food  chains. 

Operations  of  7,061  organizations  controlling  159,638  stores, 
or  approximately  10  per  cent  of  all  the  stores  in  the  nation  were 
covered  in  the  survey.  Sales  of  these  chains  totaled  $10,740,385,- 
208  in  1929,  or  21.9  per  cent  of  total  sales  in  all  retail  stores, 
both  chain  and  otherwise. 

The  food  distributing  stores  in  the  United  States,  both  chain 
and  independent,  did  business  of  $12,137,000,000,  of  which 
$3,514,390,664,  or  29  per  cent,  went  to  the  chains,  the  survey 
pointed  out.  Automobile  chains  accounted  for  $1,378,969,750,  or 
14.3  per  cent  of  the  volume  in  their  field.  In  furniture,  house¬ 
hold  appliances  and  radio  stores,'  multiple-unit  organizations 
did  $560,073,714,  or  20.3  per  cent  of  the  sales  in  these  classifi¬ 
cations.  Sales  of  restaurant  chains  aggregated  $298,969,460, 
equivalent  to  14.1  per  cent  of  the  total  restaurant  sales. 

REVISION  OF  FOODS  AND  DRUGS  ACT  BY  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE  UNDER  WAY 

ETHODS  of  revising  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act  to 
guard  the  consuming  public  against  false  advertising  of 
foods  and  drugs  are  under  consideration  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  following  the  recent  conferences  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington  by  representatives  of  the  two  trades  involved  and  the 
press  and  radio,  which  carry  the  advertisements. 

Suggestions  of  the  trade  representatives  made  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  ranged  from  forthspoken  opposition  to  any  essential 
changes  in  the  Act  to  proposals  that  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  which  operates  as  a  separate  unit  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  be  given  the  power  to  impose  heavy 
penalties  for  false  advertising  and  the  right  to  enjoin  such 
advertising,  according  to  information  at  the  conference,  which 
was  held  in  executive  conference  to  permit  the  free  expression 
of  opinion  by  the  delegates. 


Meeting  with  Department  of  Agriculture  officials  on  April 
28,  representatives  of  the  food  trade  are  understood  to  have 
expressed  general  approval  of  the  suggestions  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of  false  advertising 
of  foods  and  of  other  proposals  to  strengthen  the  act,  according 
to  statements  made  by  delegates  after  the  meeting.  Delegates 
of  the  drug  trade,  meeting  on  the  previous  days,  agreed  on 
crtain  suggestions  for  improving  the  law  but  were  diivded  on 
other  points,  it  was  reported. 

Officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  disclosed  that  the 
department  itself  did  not  make  any  suggestions  at  the  confer¬ 
ences,  preferring  rather  to  hear  the  views  of  the  affected 
trades  before  considering  the  drafting  of  provisions  for  the 
revising  of  the  act. 

The  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  “is  generally  admitted  to  be  inade¬ 
quate  at  present  for  the  protection  of  consumers,”  according  to 
Rexford  G.  Tugwell,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

“The  opinions  of  various  groups  directly  or  indirectly  inter¬ 
ested,”  he  continued,  “will,  we  expect,  expedite  the  production 
of  a  draft  that  will  be  most  practicable  and  that  will,  at  the 
same  time,  accomplish  the  degree  of  consumer  protection  we 
want.” 

For  many  years,  W.  G.  Campbell,  chief  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Administration,  has  publicly  advocated  extension  of  his 
department’s  power  to  include  the  advertisement  of  foods  and 
drugs,  as  well  as  the  labels  on  the  packages  as  provided  in  the 
present  law.  False  and  deceptive  statements  have  largely  been 
driven  off  the  labels  on  these  products,  he  pointed  out,  but  this 
work  has  been  nullified  in  a  large  part  by  the  fact  that  de¬ 
ceptive  advertising  continues  and  the  public  is  prone  to  accept 
these  advertisements  without  checking  to  see  if  the  labels  are  in 
accord  with  the  advertised  claims. 

Disapproval  of  any  system  of  censorship  over  advertisements 
was  voiced  by  Mr.  Campbell,  however,  as  he  said  that  personally 
he  preferred  that  when  a  doubtful  advertisement  is  submitted 
to  an  advertising  medium  there  should  be  a  voluntary  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  matter  to  his  organization  to  determine  if  the  claims 
in  the  advertisement  are  true  or  not.  Rather,  he  said,  he  favored 
a  plan  which  would  penalize  the  untruthful  advertiser. 

Compulsory  submission  of  advertisements  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  in  advance  of  publication  met  with  gen¬ 
eral  disfavor  among  the  delegates  to  the  conference.  It  was  re¬ 
ported.  Food  trade  factors,  however,  it  was  said,  favored  an 
amendment  to  the  law  prohibiting  false  advertising  and  for 
heavier  penalties  than  are  now  provided  for  subsequent  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  Act. 

Previous  suggestions  that  the  publisher  and  the  radio  station 
distributing  any  false  advertising  should  be  made  Jointly  re¬ 
sponsible  with  the  advertiser  met  with  the  general  disapproval 
of  the  conference  it  was  said. 

It  was  held  that  the  administration  of  the  suggested  clauses 
government  advertising  should  be  constructive.  The  advertiser 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  change  his  methods  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  Act  where  he  may  have  transgressed  inadvertently. 

The  removal  of  the  “distinctive  name”  provision  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  act  was  suggested,  a  move  that  meets  with  the  approval  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  which  long  has  felt  that 
this  provision,  which  takes  out  of  the  operation  of  the  present 
law  any  product  which  has  a  distinctive  name  of  its  own,  and 
is  not  called  by  the  name  of  any  of  the  generally  recognized 
foods,  has  handicapped  its  work. 
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As  was  to  be  expected,  strong  sentiment  was  expressed  by 
food  delegates  for  provision  for  the  prohibition  of  deceptively 
shaped  and  slackly-filled  bottles  and  packages.  This  type  of 
receptacle  often  is  used  to  fool  the  customer  into  the  belief  that 
he  is  receiving  more  for  his  money  than  is  actually  the  case. 

Another  proposal  suggested,  it  was  said,  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  definitions  and  standards  of  purity  (but  not  of  quality) 
of  foods.  This  would  prevent  adulteration  such  as  the  addition 
of  cheap  foodstuffs  to  those  higher  priced,  to  increase  the  bulk 
at  low  cost. 

One  delegate  suggested  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion  be  empowered  to  issue  standards  of  quality  for  foods,  in 
general,  much  as  such  standards  already  issued  for  canned 
foods  under  the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment  to  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act.  Under  this  amendment,  foods  which  fail  to  measure 
up  to  standard  of  tenderness,  ripeness,  or  other  factors  are 
required  to  be  labeled  as  sub-standard  foods. 

The  details  of  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  delegates 
on  specific  proposals  were  not  officially  disclosed  in  most  cases. 
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of  first  hands  and  holdover  stocks  of  asparagus  are 
so  small  they  are  scarcely  a  market  factor. 

ASPARAGUS  OVER-GRADED?  — While  canners 
of  asparagus  have  no  intention  of  breaking  down  their 
grade  standards,  many  are  of  the  opinion  that  grading 
has  been  carried  rather  too  far  on  this  item  and  that 
consumers  will  welcome  a  canned  product  without  un¬ 
necessary  frills,  offered  at  a  more  popular  price. 
Blended  asparagus  in  No.  2  round  tins  will  be  quite 
an  important  item  this  season  with  many  packers  and 
the  pack  so  far  is  running  quite  strongly  to  this.  This 
somewhat  resembles  the  old  “ungraded”  asparagus, 
but  is  far  from  being  field  run,  the  large  and  small 
spears  having  been  removed.  Canners  describe  it  as 
being  a  “blend”  of  medium-size  asparagus.  All-green, 
which  proved  so  popular  last  year,  will  be  heavily 
packed  this  year.  Canners  are  cutting  down  grading 
costs  and  canning  costs  wherever  possible  and  hope  to 
stimulate  the  consumption  of  asparagus  by  giving 
more  attention  to  the  grades  that  can  be  sold  at  lower 
prices.  This  year’s  prices  promise  to  be  low  but  can¬ 
ners  may  easily  fare  better  than  in  some  years  when 
prices  were  higher.  Many  of  the  old  term  contracts 
have  expired  and  canners  are  getting  stocks  at  much 
lower  prices. 

SALMON — Alaska  salmon  has  been  more  active  of 
late  than  many  buyers  seem  to  realize  and  tenders  of 
bids  seem  to  be  surprised  when  their  offers  are  turned 
down.  This  is  true  especially  of  offers  which  include 
pinks  and  chums.  Buyers  seem  to  expect  to  secure 
stocks  of  these  at  80c  and  70c  respectively,  but  none 
is  to  be  had  at  these  prices.  Sales  of  pinks  are  being 
made  regularly  at  95c,  and  some  have  been  reported 
at  $1,  while  the  few  chums  still  in  first  hands  are  held 
firmly  at  80c  and  85c.  That  packers  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  higher  prices  during  the  coming  season  may 
be  judged  by  the  fact  that  British  Columbia  packers 
are  preparing  to  pay  40c  for  sockeye  salmon,  as  against 
30c,  the  price  that  ruled  most  of  last  season. 

LOSSES  INSTEAD  OF  PROFITS— The  annual 
statement  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation,  re¬ 


leased  late  in  April,  indicates  a  net  loss  of  $4,521,00.91 
on  operations  for  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  February 
28,  1933.  This  loss  amounts  to  $4.68  a  share,  and  com¬ 
pares  with  a  loss  of  $5.02  per  share  for  the  previous 
year.  A  considerable  part  of  the  loss  resulted  from 
pineapple  operations  and  the  concern’s  83  per  cent 
share  in  the  loss  of  the  Alaska  Packer’s  Association. 
Pineapple  operations  suffered  from  pack  curtailment 
and  low  prices,  the  loss  totaling  $1,841,179.98.  This 
included  $1,299,466.28  which  represented  the  cost  of 
fruit  grown  but  not  canned.  A  better  balance  between 
production  and  consumption  is  assured  for  the  future 
through  the  work  of  the  Pineapple  Producers  Coopera¬ 
tive  Association.  The  current  position  of  the  com¬ 
pany  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  was  materially  better 
than  a  year  earlier,  the  ratio  of  assets  to  labilities 
being  in  the  ratio  of  eight  and  a  half  to  one,  as  against 
less  than  six  to  one  a  year  ago.  President  Leonard  W. 
Wood  reported  that  all  properties  and  plants  have  been 
maintained  in  good  order  and  that  in  addition  to  writ¬ 
ing  off  all  repairs  and  maintenance  the  sum  of  $1,709,- 
684.08  was  charged  directly  to  the  profit  and  loss  ac¬ 
count  for  depreciation.  The  report  indicates  that 
everything  has  been  done  to  place  the  company  in  a 
position  to  operate  under  today’s  conditions  on  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  basis. 

The  California  Packing  Corporation  was  organized 
in  1916,  when  the  properties  of  four  California  packers 
were  acquired.  More  than  one  hundred  packing  plants 
are  now  operated,  with  operations  extending  from 
Alaska  to  Haiti  and  from  the  Philippine  Islands  to 
New  York. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  fThomas  J.  Meehan  ft  Co.,  'Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  SHarry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  “N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


White  Mammoth,  No.  2% .  2.26 

Peeled,  No.  2>/j . -  . 

Large,  No.  2i/4 .  2.25 

Peeled,  No.  21,4 .  3.16 

Medium.  No.  2Vi .  2.10 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2 .  2.55  2.50 

Medium.  No.  2 .  2.30  2.60 

Large,  No.  2 .  2.45  2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.10 

Small,  No.  1  tq .  1.00 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.16 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  1.80 


BAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz . 42 . 

No.  2V>  . . 

No.  10  .  2.60  . 

REANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .60  .62^4 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  2.75  2.85 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 95 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 65  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 . 

Ked  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.50  . 


LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 


1.10  1.20 

5.75  . 

.95  1.06 

5.00  5.25 

.65  .85 

3.76  . 

.55  .65 

3.00  3.30 

,47V4 . 


BEETS* 
Baby,  No.  2. 


Whole.  No.  3 . 1.00  - 

Whole.  No.  10 .  3.00  8.75 

Cut.  No.  2 . 70  .85 

Cut,  No.  10 .  2.80  . 

Diced,  No.  10 . . . .  ....... 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 75  ........ 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.50  . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 65  . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 8.00  - 

CORN* 

Gulden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  t-85 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra'  Standard.  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 85  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . . . 82^........ 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  „„.... 

Standard.  No.  10 . . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2.» . .  .75  _...... 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2....«„....„« . 65  - . . 

Standard.  No.  2 . 57  >4  .60 

Standard,  No,  10 .  3.50  3.75 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 80  . 

Split.  No.  10 .  2.75  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 65  . 

No.  10  .  3.75  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 75  . 

No.  10  .  4.26  _ 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  . 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Poia .  „...._  ......_ 

No.  2  FYincy  Sweets,  2s .  1.26 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s .  1.35 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s .  1.26 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s .  1.15 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s .  1.10 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.35 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.15 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3b . 95  .95 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 90  1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  2s .  5.75  6.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 6.26  6.60 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . .  5.00  6.25 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

No.  3  . . . . . 

No.  10  . . .  2.76  _ _ 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 


Standard.  No.  2 .  - . 

No.  2^4  . 65  .66 

No.  3  . .  .70  . 

No.  10  . 2.25  2.50 

SPINACH* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 70  .85 

No.  21^  . 95  1.10 

No.  3  .  1.00  . 

No.  10  .  3.15  3.50 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast 

Standard,  No.  214 .  tl.l6 

Standard,  No.  10 .  t3.15 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 85  _ 

Standard  Green  Com,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 76  _ 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 90  . 

SWEET  POTATOES! 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory . 65  . 

No.  2  >4  . 75  .90 

No.  3  . 85  . 

No.  10 .  2.60  2.85 

•’■OMATOES! 

Extra  Standard.  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 75  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 6.5  . 

No.  3  .  1.15  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.10  . 

No.  10  .  3.50  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.25  . 

Standard.  No.  1 . 4214  t.40 

F.  O.  B.  County . 421/4 . 

No.  2  . ; . 6714' t.65 

F.  O.  B.  County . 65  . 

No.  3  .  1.15  tl.lO 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.10  . 

No.  10  .  3.25  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.00  tS.OO 

TOMATO  PTTREE+  <F.  O  R  Factory! 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 42V>  .40 

No.  10.  Whole  Stock .  2.60  2.25 

Standard.  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 40  _ 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  R.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . . 

Miohi'»an.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 .  2.75 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  8.25  ....... 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  214 .  1.20  tl.lO 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.36  •j'1.30 

Fancy,  No.  214 . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10,  water .  3.26  ........ 

No.  2.  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . .  _...... 

Rl  I’EBERR'ES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . . .  tl.30 

No.  10  .  6.50  *4.60 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  . . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Preserv^,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Fancy.  Red  Pitted,  No.  10....  4.26  . 

California  Standard,  214 .  1.70 

Choice,  No.  214 .  1.85 

Fancy,  No.  214 .  2.00 

GtlOSEKERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 50  .60 

No.  2  . 95  .90 

No.  5  .  3.25  . 

No.  1  Juice . 60  . 

No.  2  Juice . 90  . 

No.  5  Juice .  3.10  . 

PEARS* 

Standards.  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup..  .86  „„.... 

No.  214  . — . .  1.80  _ 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  214...  1.40  ....... 

Fancy . . .  *1.70 

Choice  .  1.60  *1.66 

Standard,  No.  10 . . .  .......  *4.60 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


PEACHES* 


Balto.  N.T. 


California  Standard,  No.  214,  Y.  C.  1.16  1.20 

Choice,  No.  214,  Y.  C .  1.20  1.30 

tanev  No.  2‘/*>.  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 76  . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pica.  Unppeled.  No  3  . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  3.40  . 

P'NEAPPI  E* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  214 .  1-76  *1.60 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  214 .  1.65  tl.46 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  *1.20 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  *1.06 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  4.10  4.26 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . .  ....„» 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Warter,  No.  2 . .  ....— 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . — 

Bla'ck,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  ........ 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . ....... 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 


Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  ....... 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.46  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.60  . . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  214 .  2.16  2.20 

No.  lOs  .  9.60  . 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 


16  oz..  Factory . 8714 . 

No.  2,  17-cz.  cans.  Factory . 90  . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory .  1.00  . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  4.00 

14-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  2.00 

14-11>-  cases,  4  doz .  1.16 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz. . .....  ..... 

6  oz . 80  *.70 

8  oz . 

10  oz .  1.70  *1.60 

Selects,  6  oz . . . .  ...... 


SALMONS 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.4714*1.50 

Flat,  No.  K2 .  1.35  . . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 90  . . 

P’lat,  No.  1 .  . . 

Flat.  No.  ’4 . . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 921(.*1.00 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  14 . 80  ' . 

Sockeye  Plat,  No.  1 .  2.35  . 

Flat,  No.  14 . .75  . 

Chums,  Tall  . 8714  t.80 

Medium.  Red,  Tall .  1.2214  *1-30 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 . . .  1.10  1.00 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . . .  1.10  1.10 

SARDINESS  (Domestic),  per  rase 

14  Oil,  keyless . *2.86 

14  Oil,  keys .  *3.0'* 

14  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  ■j■3.25 

14  Oil,  carton  .  ....... 

14  Mustard,  Keyless  . . 

•y»  Mustard,  Keyless . ■*2.36 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s .  3.00  *2.60 


TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  rase 


White,  148  . . 

White,  Is  . 

Blue  Fin,  14s......... . 

.  18.66 

. 

Striped,  >4s  . 

.  8.60 

Yellow,  14s,  Fancy... 
Yellows,  14s,  Fancy. 
Yellow,  Is  . 

-  4.66 

-  IM 

6.26 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


NOW  only 

$5.00 

In  line  with  the  times  the  price  of 

A  Complete  Course  In  Canning 

has  been  cut  in  half — to  $5.00  per  copy  cash  with  the 
order,  postage  paid.  This  is  the  same  book  in  every 
respect — complete  contents,  same  binding — exactly 
the  same  edition  as  sold  regularly  @  $10.00. 

This  is  the  one  book  of  authorative  instruction  and 
formulae  recognized  by  the  food  preserving  industry 
of  the  world;  has  had  a  world-wide  distribution, 
playing  a  full  part  in  the  development  of  commercial 
canning,  preserving,  pickling,  condiment  making, 
sauces  etc.,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

We  are  lead  to  this  new  price  because  we  promised 
and  had  expected  to  have  a  revision  of  the  book  by 
this  time,  but  circumstances  have  prevented  this. 

The  fundamentals  have  not  changed,  nor  can  they; 
some  new  articles,  and  some  new  methods  have  been 
brought  out,  but  they  form  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total. 

Dealers  are  authorized  to  sell  at  this  new  price  from 
now  on. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Crops  are  in  CANS! 

CANS  for  today’s  Pack  •  •  .  for  every  day 
through  the  season!  SERVICE  too!  Keen 
eyes  • .  •  skilled  hands  • .  •  that  spot  plant 
trouble  and  prevent  it. 

The  race  with  time  and  spoilage  is  won  for 
your  side  when  you  accept  this  CAN  supply 
and  super-service  direct  from  Baltimore  or 
Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Dismiss  the  common  doubt  of  CAN  arrivals 
and  fear  of  mechanical  faults  about  the  plant. 
Get  this  full  cooperation  your  neighboring 
Conners  remark  as  ^'efficiently  different." 


C:0 

no  YORK. city 
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